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A NEW ARTISTIC 
STANDARD AT THE 
CENTURY OPERA 


‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’? Given as 
Opening Performance, Reveals 
Gratifying Advances in Ensem- 
ble Effects—Brilliant Audience 
Welcomes Work of New Singers, 
New Conductor, New Chorus 
Master and New Artistic Di- 
rector—Changes in Auditorum 
Facilitate Seating 


HE Century Opera House was 


launched upon its second season 
last Monday night. Gounod’s distilla- 
tion, of “Romeo and Juliet,” vested in a 
brand new English text fashioned ex- 
pressly for the needs of the organization, 
served as the year’s curtain raiser. The 
representation was accomplished under 
circumstances in many respects different 
from those that obtained last season. It 
took place in a house largely renovated, 
under the scrupulous supervision of a 
new stage management, new chorus 
direction and new orchestral leadership. 
It disclosed a partially renovated chorus, 
a largely reorganized orchestra and some 
new principals. 
So much for generalized facts. The 
audience was enthusiastic and brilliant 
and the decision of the management to 


contribute the proceeds of the first two 
nights to the Red Cross fund for war 
sufferers insured capacity attendance. 
It was not what might justly be termed 
a representative Century gathering. It 
is obvious that the first musical function 
of the season should attract a very con- 
siderable number of prominent musicians 
and music-lovers whose attention as the 
year progresses will be largely trans- 
ferred to other channels of activity. Yet 
the consensus of their opinion is not to 
be regarded lightly and, in relation to 
what they witnessed last Monday, it was 
eminently favorable. 

Last year’s precedent seemed to prove 
convincingly that too much stress on the 
qualities of the early Century perform- 
ances is ill advised. It boots little to 
construe their deficiencies too severely as 
indicative of future conditions or their 
strong points infallible guarantees of 
continued merit. And, paradoxical as it 
may seem, the Century finds itself in 
something of a similar position at the 
beginning of its second year as it did 
last September. It is again on trial and 
has yet to demonstrate the extent of its 
potentialities. Clearly, then, the first 
performance must be to a degree incon- 
clusive. 


Pursuit of Higher Ideals 


However this may be, last Monday’s 
showing was distinctly auspicious, vastly 
better as an artistic entity to the average 
that the Aborn brothers were able to offer 
their expectant clientle in the first year 
of their consulship. This fortunate state 
of affairs is attributable to the new con- 
ditions that have been brought into play 
by the management in their presumable 
pursuit of higher ideals. 

A shorter season, a smaller and less 
ambitiously constituted répertoire and 
the extension of the run of every opera 
except the first over two weeks on alter- 
nate nights, give promise of eliminating 
certain radical difficulties which sorely 
beset the course of things last year and 
occasioned some lively recrimination and 
much shifting of blame. The new sys- 
tem should insure, for one thing, a de- 
gree of preparation far more reasonably 
proportioned to the requirements of the 
works presented than has yet been the 
case. But equally important is the re- 
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Second Season Was Opened Most Auspiciously on Monday Night, With a 
Meritorious Performance of Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” 





organization of the artistic personnel, 
especially as it touches the engagement 
for stage director of Jacques Coini, as 
chorus master (and second conductor) 
of Josiah Zuro, as first conductor of 
Agide Jacchia; and the energetic refor- 
mation of last year’s inefficient body of 
instrumentalists. Mr. Coini is remem- 
bered as one of the towers of strength 
of Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera 
House, where his consummate crafts- 
manship was the wholesome envy of 
Metropolitan patrons. Mr. Zuro’s skill 
in the manipulation of choral forces 
will likewise be recalled from the days 
in which he co-operated with Mr. Coini, 
while his musicianship and innate talents 
as a conductor have been attested not 
only at the Manhattan but in the direc- 
tion of smaller operatic ventures of his 
own. As for Mr. Jacchia, New York 
enjoyed a taste of his quality during the 
short ill-fated season of Italian opera 
at the Academy of Music some six years 
ago and found it to its liking. Since 
that time he has been connected with 
the Montreal Company. 


As to the Opera Itself 


“Romeo and Juliet” is not very delect- 
able entertainment and the impulse that 
brought about its selection as the inau- 
gural offering of the season is not alto- 
gether clear. Gounod’s musical investi- 
ture of Barbier and Carré’s pinchbeck 
perversion of Shakespeare is a dreary 
thing in its sucreries, its sentimentali- 
ties, its platitudes. It is enduringly 
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strange that of all those who have sought 
to voice in music the most poetic of all 
love tragedies only Tschaikowsky should 
have broken the surface and penetrated 
to the soul. Geraldine Farrar’s art could 
not save the opera at the Metropolitan’s 
revival of it three years ago and it proved 
soporific at the Century last year. But 
between that production and this week’s 
there was a vast difference in general 
character of interpretation. 

The outstanding improvement distin- 
guishing this latter performance lay in 
the sweeping betterment of the en- 
semble. Mr. Coini has marshalled all 
his stage forces with fine generalship, 
and has made of a crude, ligneous, un- 
yielding mass a really pliant, mercurial 
and elastic body. The chorus, apart 
from its vocal ameliorations—and it sang 
with far better tone, amenability to 
nuance, rhythmic precision and spirit 
than formerly, thanks to Mr. Zuro’s able 
training—became a dramatic unit in the 
whole fabric. Its erstwhile leaden im- 
mobility was exchanged for convincing 
vivacity of action, and its movements in 
the third act, culminating in the general 
brawl, were calculated and executed 
with a superb sense of cumulative 
theatric effect. The consequence of this 
harmonious working of choral, seconded 
by revamped orchestral forces, was a 
degree of homogeneity, vitality, general 
cohesiveness and even style unprece- 
dented in Century productions. That 
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REPORT KREISLER’S 
LIFE IS SACRIFICED 
IN EUROPEAN WAR 


Cablegram from London Lists 
Eminent Violinist’s Name 
Among Death Toll Resulting 
from Austria’s Repulsing of 
Russian Attack— Rumor Rothier 
Crabbé, Huberdeau and Charlier 
Are Also Killed— Metropolitan 
to Assemble Company at Genoa 
for Return Voyage 





ORE vividly and in a more personal 
way than ever before was the 
overwhelming horror of the European 
war brought home to the American mu- 
sical public in the reports cabled across 
the Atlantic this week that Fritz 
Kreisler had given his life as a sacrifice 
to the grim war god. The New York 
American on Sunday printed the follow- 
ing under a London date line of Sep- 
tember 12: 

“Fritz Kreisler, the distinguished vio- 
linist, is dead to-day, having been killed 
in a recent engagement near Lemberg, 
Galicia, when the Russian army com- 
pletely routed the Austrians, according 
to reports reaching here. At the begin- 
ning of the war it was reported that 
Kreisler was with his regiment at Graz 
in Styria, and it is said that the cele- 
brated virtuoso was among the troops 
sent to meet the onrushing Russians 
near Lemberg.” 

It has not yet been possible to confirm 
this report, so meager are the details 
cabled over as to the actual casualties in 
It is feared, however, that the 
minent violinist may actually have met 
is death. In the first place, there would 
ye no reason for Austria’s enemies to 
send forth a rumor that a famous mu- 
sician had fallen on the Austrian side if 
that were not true, since the news of his 
death would not serve a strategic pur- 
pose such as would that of one of the 
royal family or of a general in command. 

Furthermore, the patriotism and the 
intrepidity of Mr. Kreisler, who is a 
lieutenant in Franz Josef’s army, are just 
such as would make the violinist rush 
forward into a position of danger that 
might result in his death. Such was the 
view expressed by one of the staff of C. 
A. Ellis, who was to have managed 
Kreisler’s tour of America. It was fur- 
ther stated that although the Ellis office 
was not able to confirm the report, fears 
were entertained that the violinist might 
be among the killed. Returning tourists 
from London added strength to the re- 
ports by testifying that rumors of 
Kreisler’s death were current in the 
English capital at the time of their de- 
parture. The violinist’s wife had en- 
listed in the Red Cross of her nation. 

Maximilian Kramer, European man- 
ager of McCann’s Tours, Inc., who re- 
turned to New York on Tuesday aboard 
the Potsdam, related that he had seen 
Mrs. Kreisler at the American embassy 
in Vienna just before she started out for 
her Red Cross service. Friends of Kreis- 
ler told him that Mr. Kreisler was in an 
Austrian regiment with German forces 
at Metz. 

Various New York papers of Septem- 
ber 16 carried the following Associated 
Press dispatch from St. Louis, dated 
September 15: “A letter from Albert 
Stoessel, a St. Louis musician, who is 
studying in Germany, received by his 
father here, says: ‘Kreisler is guarding 
bridges in Vienna.’ ” 

Arriving travelers confirm the report 
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quality of amateurishness which has 


hitherto been so oppressively manifest 


in them has vanished. 

Since last Spring the orchestra has 
likewise undergone a sea change. It 
played with real unity of purpose, with 
a new life and resiliency, precision and 
reasonably good tone. With time and 
further co-operation it will probably 
“play itself in” so as to improve more 
perceptibly in the last respect. In Agide 
Jacchia the Century possesses a conduc- 
tor of authoritative grip, virility, dra- 
matic understanding and, it would seem, 
a measure of poetic impulse. He read 
this tenuous and conventional score with 
sincerity and fervor, a feeling for broad 
outlines and with tenderness of senti- 
ment held within proper bounds of mod- 
eration in the treacly love music. 


How the Principals Sang 


When the opera was given at the 
Century last Winter Lois Ewell and 
Orville Harrold were heard in the title 
roles. Last Monday evening they as- 
sumed them again and with about the 
same success. Miss Ewell’s Juliet is 
pleasing to look upon, winsome and girl- 
ish in the earlier scenes and not without 
pathos in the despairing colloquy with 
the Friar and the subsequent potion 
episode. Mr. Harrold, despite his abuse 
of operatic lacrymosity, commended 
himself to many of his hearers by some 
lusty, ringing top notes while his enun- 
ciation was exemplary. The Mercutio 
was Thomas Chalmers, who has proved 
himself from the start one of the Cen- 
tury’s most invaluable assets. Last Mon- 
day he strengthened the impression he 
created a year ago. His delivery of the 


music had, elegance and polish of style 
in addition to tonal beauty to commend 
it. Mr. Chalmers is ripening into an 


Laurence” in 


Alice Eversman, the 
‘“‘Frasquita”’ of “‘Carmen” 


artist of the first order. Alfred Kauf- 
man was an entirely competent Capulet, 
Gilbert Wilson sang the few measures 
of the Duke imposingly; a new tenor, 
Hardy Williamson, was a_ worthy 
Tybalt, and another newcomer, George 
Everett, a highly acceptable Gregorio. 

Probably the most protracted and 
spontaneous ovation of the evening was 
tendered after the first scene of the third 
act to the new exponent of Friar Lau- 
rence, the American’ basso, Henry 
Weldon. His name will be recalled as 
having adorned the roster of Hammer- 
stein’s London Opera House. But he 
was connected for an even longer period 
with the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels as first basso. The golden 
opinions which he won there were quickly 
accounted for on Monday when his suc- 
cess was genuine and immediate. At 
the close of the scene he was repeatedly 
called before the curtain and cheered. 
Mr. Weldon’s voice is a true bass of 
large volume and extensive range and 
of very solid texture. Nervousness 
caused him to deviate momentarily from 
the pitch, but, on the whole, he delivered 
himself of the Friar’s utterances with 
breadth and authority. 

The réle of the Nurse was capably 


handled by Stella Riccardo. Elizabeth 
Campbell, a new light soprano, was 


comely as the page, Stephano. Of her 
singing it is, not possible to speak in 
terms of similar favor. 


Mr. Brenon’s Text 


It should be noted that the standard 
of enunciation was generally high. And, 
in this connection, it becomes necessary 
to speak in no measured terms of praise 
of the new translation of the libretto de- 
vised by Algernon St. John-Brenon, 
music critic of the Morning Telegraph. 
Mr. Brenon has for the greater part 
produced a thoroughly worthy text that 
often rises to poetic dignity of expres- 
sion and that, whenever possible, adapts 
actual Shakespearian text to its pur- 
pose though remaining faithful to the 
scheme of the French librettists. And 
it is properly singable. 

The auditorium has been altered by 
the elimination of boxes and the substi- 


Agide Jacchia, the New 
Conductor 


Artistic Director 





Henry Weldon as “Friar 


‘*Romeo 


and Juliet’”’ 


tution of many lower priced seats and 
has been otherwise refurbished. But the 
changes have in nowise improved the 
acoustic properties of the place. 

HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 


Comments of Daily 
Newspaper Critics 


As far as last night’s performance af- 
fords a basis of judgment, the promises of 
betterment at the Century Opera House 
made iast Spring at the end of the first 
season have been lived up to. In several 
important respects the company seems to 
have been made over for the better. This 
is most noticeably so in the case of the 
chorus, the orchestra, and the general en- 
semble.—John Hauser in the Times. 





The performance as a whole ran with 
more smoothness than was the case in many 
of last year’s productions, and to the artistic 
director, Mr. Jaques Coini, much credit is 
due.—The New York Herald. 





In the action, the choral delivery, the 
playing of the orchestra, and still better in 
the general cohesiveness of the interpreta- 
tion of the opera, real and valuable advance 
over last season was made * * * On 
the whole, then, it can be said that the 
beginning of the second season at the Cen- 


tury Opera House was worthy of com- 
mendation. Its artistic achievement, while 
not ideal, was encouraging and held out 


promise of better things to come when the 
routine of the newly arranged organization 
is more settled.—W. J. Henderson in the 
Sun. 


The orchestra especially has been enlarged 
and greatly improved * * Jacchia re- 
vealed himself as a conductor of authority, 
temperament and refinement. On the stage, 
too, a new and skillful hand was in evidence. 
—M. Halperson, in the Staats Zeitung. 


—(c) Mishkin 
Jacques Coini, the New 








—(c) Mishki 
Hardy Williamson aa Ren 
mendado” in “Carmen” 


The opening of the Century Opera Com- 
pany season, with Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” last evening, marked a real advance 
over the performances of last winter. In all 
respects the production was most agreeable 
and most notably in the orchestra the de- 
partment which perhaps was chiefly to be 
— in the first season.—The Hvening 


Musically, the occasion was 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” w 
time before it is given a representation so 
straightforward and so effective as last 
night’s.—Grace Egbert in the Press xe _ 


important. 
will go a long 


ed 

- The Aborns had their singers all on hand 
There were several newcomers to show that 
the company is better equipped with voices 
this year than last. The chorus displaved a 
fine balance of parts, especially too in 
ringing tenors, while the very orchestra was 
noticeably improved in vigor and unity of 
tone.—W. B. Chase in the Evening Sun 7 


Opera that may be spellec - — 
O was provided by the Gakiee atone 
at the opening of its second season | last 
night. The performance ° of “Romeo and 
Juliet,” from beginning to end, was of excel- 
lent artistic balance, and if the standard thus 
established is maintained consistently opera 
for and by the people should he regarded as 
assured.—Pierre V. R. Key in the World ia 

Even though the European war. bv 
chance, should necessitate calling off 
Metropolitan opera season, there 
sion for the music-loving public to worr\ 
We are going to have grand opera a-plenty, 
of excellent quality, too, all things consid- 
ered, quite the best opera that New York 
has ever heard for the price. at the Cen- 
tury Opera House.—Colgate Baker in the 
American. 


mis- 
the 
is no occa- 


If the standard of that first 
can be kept up throughout the season, the 
justined a Company will indeed have 
justifie 1e _existence.—Sigmund Spaeth i 
the Evening Mail. d Spaeth in 


performance 





Brilliant Performance of “Carmen” 
Second Offering at the Century 





On Tuesday evening the “Carmen” per- 
formance attracted an audience that 
nearly filled the auditorium, for this, like 
the opening one on the night previous, 
was given for the benefit of the Red 
Cross. 

The Bizet opera, ever fresh and ever to 
be depended upon to appeal both to jaded 
musical connoisseur and amateur alike, 
was subjected to a thorough revision as 
regards mounting and also, to an extent, 
as regards the English version employed. 


Perhaps the most distinctive element was 
the ensemble, the manner in which massed 
bodies and all small details on the stage 
were handled, reflecting great credit on 
Jacques Coini, the artistic director. The 
English translation used, which was said 
to be one made by the critie of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, was his work 
only in part, for there were long passages 
employed from the old version, a hardly 
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satisfactory one, which was sung entire 
last season. 

Kathleen Howard’s Carmen, which she 
revealed to us last season, has improved 
considerably over Summer. She has 
changed some of the details which last 
year were spoken of as out of harmony 
with the character as it is generally 
understood, and she has added others 
anew which lend to the potency of her 
characterization. Vocally some of the 
music is too high for her, but she man- 
aged to avoid the upper notes wherever 
an optional occurs in the score. Mr. 
Kingston’s Don José was vocally praise- 
worthy and he acted it much better than 
he did last season. His singing of the 
“Flower Song” in Act II gave proof of 
the fact that he has learned the value of 
repression even in emotional singing. 

Myrna Sharlow, the young American 
soprano, who jumped into the limelight 
last season when she replaced Mme. 
Melba as Mimi in “Bohéme” at the Boston 
Opera House, sang Micaela in place of 
Helen Stanley, who was_ indisposed. 
Unanimously did her hearers approve 
her lovely lyric voice, well suited to the 
music she essayed, and also her ability 
to act. She received an ovation after her 
third act aria. Louis Kreidler always 
gives a good performance. His Torea- 
dor on this occasion was virile and au- 
thoritative in manner and won him 
an encore on the famous song. Alice 
Eversman, a newcomer, as Frasquita, 
discharged her few duties with distinc- 
tion, as did Elizabeth Campbell as her 
companion, Mercedes. Hardy William- 
son was the Remendado, Alfred Kaufman 
the Zuniga, George Shields the Dancairo. 

But a recording of this performance 
would not be complete without a tribute 
to Josiah Zuro, who conducted for the 
first time at the Century on this evening. 
To him fell the twofold work of prepar- 
ing the chorus and conducting the or- 
chestra. Mr. Zuro’s ability has long been 
recognized, but he has grown appreciably 
in his art and conducted a performance 
that was worthy of a master. The or- 
chestra in his hands responded finely and 
its yuality was sonorous and full, with 
no reminiscence of the orchestra of 1913, 
The work of the chorus was notably ex- 
cellent all through the opera. There were 
curtain calls for the principals, and after 
the second act Mr. Coini was dragged out 
and also Mr. Zuro. 

Albertina Rasch, premiére danseuse, 
again proved herself an artist of high 
rank and was acclaimed for her work 
in the last act. A. W. K. 





Elaborate Program for New York Sym- 
phony’s Season 


The Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, has pre- 
pared an elaborate program for the com- 
ing season, which, thanks to the Flagler 
endowment, will be more complete and 
far-reaching than ever before. The 
scheme includes the following series 
of concerts: Eight Friday afternoons at 
£olian Hall, beginning October 23; six- 
teen Sunday afternoons at AXolian Hall, 
beginning October 25; six symphony 
concerts for young people at Carnegie 
Hall, beginning November 21, and five 
young people’s symphony concerts in 
Brooklyn at the Academy of Music, be- 
ginning October 24. A special series of 
four “composers’ concerts” will be given 
at Carnegie Hall, and at each of these 
concerts one of four famous pianists 
will present one or more concertos. The 
society will also inaugurate this season 
a new series of concerts for the people, 
which will be given at the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory at popular’ prices. 


Star Spangled Banner Association 
Formed 


_ A great military pageant participated 
in by United States soldiers, marines 
and bluejackets on September 11 fur- 
nished the climax of last week’s cele- 
bration in Baltimore of the centenary 
of the writing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner.” On the same day “The Star 
Spangled Banner Association” was or- 
ganized in Baltimore for the purpose of 
fostering love of the American flag. 
Mayor James H. Preston of Baltimore 
was elected president. 





Edmund Burke, the Canadian bari- 
tone, was one of a throng of refugees to 
make his way to London from Paris at 
the time when the Germans were riear- 
est the French capital, 














FRITZ INREISLER AS A SOLDIER 
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In the light of the report of Fritz Kreisler’s death at the front, this photograph, secured exclusively by ‘‘Musical America,’”’ Is of unique 


interest. 














Mr. Kreisler will be identified by the cross marked over his shoulder 
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that two sons of Eugen Ysaye are among 
the toll of dead in the ranks of music. 

Andreas Dippel, who was a passenger 
aboard the Potsdam on Tuesday morn- 
ing, was besieged with inquiries as to 
his coming opera comique season. The 
impresario, who had after numerous 
difficulties managed to get to Rotterdam, 
as reported in this journal, was, how- 
ever, unable to give out any definite in- 
formation. To a MUSICAL AMERICA rep- 
resentative he said: “I can talk war this 
morning but not opera. You see, I don’t 
know what arrangements my men have 
made here in my absence, as corre- 
spondence was interrupted and they do 
not know what I have planned while 
abroad. We must first get together and 
put things in order and then I'll be pre- 
pared to give out my plans. That’ll be 
in about two or three days.” Meeting 
the conductor at the Holland-American 
Line pier were Dr. Anselm Goetzl, prin- 
cipal conductor of his company and sev- 
eral of his office staff. 

Definite news about Otto Goritz, the 
Metropolitan baritone, was divulged on 
the arrival of the Potsdam. It appears 
that with the outbreak of war the bari- 
tone presented himself to the German 
government as Freiwilliger (volunteer). 
He was, however, not accepted and is 
safe in Berlin. He will arrive in this 
country in time for his season at the 
Metropolitan. 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metro- 
politan directorate, this week confirmed 
the announcement that Messrs. Goritz, 
Berger and Braun are not engaged in 
the war, but will be here for the sea- 
son. Max Smith, music critic of the 
New York Press, in a letter to that 
paper from Munich, substantiated Mme. 
Gadski’s information, as recorded in 
MuSICAL AMERICA, that Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza would charter a ship, if necessary, 
to bring back the Metropolitan stars. 

That this embarcation will be from 
Genoa was made evident when an Amer- 
ican friend of Geraldine Farrar received 
a letter from the soprano stating that 
Mr. Gatti had instructed the Metropoli- 
tan singers to assemble at Genoa early 
in October. That preparations are being 
inaugurated for the bringing back of 
the company was evident this week when 
returning steamers carried to New York 
the wives of William J. Guard, press rep- 
resentative of the Metropolitan, and F. 
C. Coppicus, general secretary. Mrs. 
Coppicus was one of the passengers on 
La France and Mrs. Guard came in on 
La Touraine. 

Mrs. Guard informed a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative that Mr. Guard 


at the time she left Paris had pur- 
chased a ticket for Italy, but that she 
did not know whether he had yet suc- 
ceeded in getting away from Paris. She 
related that Mr. Coppicus had gone down 
to Havre to see Mrs. Coppicus off on La 
France, but that he had not been able to 
leave there by train, as the space on the 
trains was reserved for transporting 
soldiers. Mr. Coppicus, it was stated, 
was then waiting to catch a boat for 
Marseilles on his way to Italy. Messrs. 
Coppicus and Guard, it is said, are 
bound for Italy to assist in assem- 
bling the Metropolitan personnel. 


The snap-shot shows Kreisler’s company drinking to the health of Mrs. Kreisler, who is seated in the center of the group. 


Through L. Verande, formerly of the 
Century Opera stage staff, musicians in 
New York have heard that Armand 
Crabbé and Marcel Charlier are reported 
to be among those killed in Belgium, and 
Gustave Huberdeau in France. 

Arrivals on the Frederick VIII, which 
reached New York on Tuesday, were 
Frederick Steinway and Siegfried Philip, 
baritone. 

Another artist reported killed in whom 
Americans have a personal interest is 
Leon Rothier, the French basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who has been fight- 
ing in the French Army. 





Albert Reiss Held as Prisoner of 
War in Bordeaux by the French 





MUSICAL AMERICA learned on good au- 
thority this week that Aibert Reiss, the 
Metropolitan’s famous Mime, is in Bor- 
deaux whither he was taken by the 
French as a prisoner of war. Mr. Reiss, 
a German by birth, was in Paris when 
war was declared and found himself in 
an extremely embarrassing position, as 
Mrs. Reiss is French. The tenor was ad- 
vised, as were all Germans in Paris at 
the time, to get out of the French capi- 


tal as quickly as possible. But he could 
not go to Germany, as, it is said, that he 
did not complete his military duty some 
years ago. He remained in Paris and 
the government transferred him to Bor- 
deaux, allowing him, however, to take 
along his wife and children. It is re- 
ported that the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is now negotiating with the French 
government for the tenor’s release. 

New York is to hear a series of talks 
on the work of the White Cross Society 
in the war, given by Minnie Tracey, the 
American soprano, who came to America 
aboard La France and is to remain in 
the Metropolis for some time. 

Officials of the New York Oratoria 
Society have received word that its con- 
ductor, Louis Koemmenich, has reached 
Lucerne and is to return to the United 
States on the ship chartered by J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

Arriving in New York but two days 
before he assumed the post of conductor 
in the Century Opera’s opening, Agide 
Jacchia docked from the Ancona on 
Saturday morning. Signor Jacchia was 
allowed to leave Italy only at the last 
moment. Though that nation is not yet 
engaged in open hostilities, the army re- 
serves of a certain age have been rigor- 
dusly held. No one in Jacchia’s class 
under thirty-nine years and six months 
old was able to get a ticket of leave, but 
as the conductor is one month over the 
age limit, he was released and he sailed 
in the nick of time to meet the Century 
OOOORT for its final rehearsal of Sun- 

ay. 

Max Zach, conductor of the St. Louis 


Symphony, returned Labor Day on the 
Rotterdam. 

Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, 
was also a passenger on the Rotterdam. 
Miss Spencer’ regretted that she 
had no hair-raising experiences and re- 
joiced at the same time that her journey 
back to America had been an agreeable 
one. It appears that the pianist left Bad 
Nauheim, where she rested during July, 
on July 28 and went to The Hague. to 
spend August with friends. Accordingly 
it was not difficult for her to engage pas- 
sage for America, as she got it before 
things became seriously involved. 


Eleanor Spencer’s Views 


In conversation with a MUSICAL 
AMERICA man Miss Srencer said: “I am 
shocked at the attitude of the American 
newspapers toward Germany. As you 
know I lived in Germany continuously 
for ten years, and I think I have come 
to know the German people pretty well. 
They have always been peace-loving, and 
their armament for many years was due 
alone to their position geographically. 
The Germans did not want war. But the 
spirit of defending the Fatherland has 
arisen and now they will fight to the last 
to keep intact the German unity estab- 
lished by Bismarck. Perhaps when we 
get the real facts of the struggle there 
will be a more generous and sympathetic 
attitude shown by our newspapers.” 


Joint Tour Deferred 


André Tourret, the Parisian violinist, 
and Camille Decreus, pianist, have noti- 
fied their manager, R. E. Johnston, that 
their tour in America, which was to have 
begun on November 15, will have to be 
deferred until November, 1915. They 
say it is impossible for them to return 
to the United States in time to comply 
with their agreement for the coming sea- 
son. Mr. Decreus has already been noti- 
fied by the military authorities to hold 
himself in readiness, and will be called to 
the front at any hour. Mr. Tourret, al- 
though not subject to military duty, will 
be assigned to some position in which he 
can render service to his country. 
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American Citizenship Bars Gotsch 
from Duty in Austrian “Landsturm ” 





F ged -aie in America on the Finland 
on Sunday, September 13, Joseph 
Gotsch, favorably known in New York as 
solo ’cellist, teacher and a member of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, visited 
the offices of MusIcAL AMERICA on Mon- 
day morning to contradict in person the 
report published in this journal. that 
he was in the Austrian army. It ap- 


peared that it was not known that the 
cellist was an American citizen. 

“T was visiting my family in my home, 
Mihren-Schénberg, in Austria, when, 
on July 25, Austria declared war on 
Servia. I was playing at a musicale that 
evening. The first reserve was called 
out. Some days after the second re- 
serve was called. I had been an officer 
in the latter when I was doing my mili- 
tary duty, so I went and reported and 
did duty for twenty-four hours until I 
had an opportunity to explain to the 
commanding officer that I was an Ameri- 
ean citizen. He suggested that I go to 
Vienna to see the American ambassador. 
This was August 10. It took me three 
days to go and come. In Vienna I found 
three hundred Americans standing in 
line, all without money. I saw Ambassa- 
dor Penfield and told my story. I had 
some American gold and some American 
Express Company checks, so I was not 
in monetary trouble. On my return to 
my native town I again saw my com- 
manding officer and learned from him 
that if I wanted to go with the army 
to the front as an American citizen I 
would have to go as a volunteer. In 
the meantime I telegraphed to Josef 
Stransky, Leopold Kramer and Richard 
Trunk and I registered by mail at the 
American consulates in Prague and 
Carlsbad. 

“In our regiment, the Austrian Land- 
sturm, No. 13, we had a musical coterie 
such as was hardly duplicated anywhere. 
On August 17 we gave a musicale. In 
the regiment were Franz Neumann, first 
conductor at the Frankfort Opera and 
composer of the opera ‘Liebelei,’ found- 
ed on the Schnitzler play and produced 
at the Volksoper in Vienna; Eduard 
Chiari, composer of the opera, “Menicia,” 
produced in Briinn, and Max Oberleith- 
ner, composer of ‘Aphrodite,’ produced 
at the Magdeburg opera, all men in the 
prime of life, men who are looked upon 
in Europe as musicians of distinction. 
Here they were enlisting to defend their 
country’s honor! When it came my turn 
to play in this musicale I had a prob- 
lem before me. I could not play any 
French, Belgian, English, Russian, or 
in fact any other Slavic compositions, so 
I had to play my own ‘Berceuse Ameri- 
caine,’ my Barcarolle, a few American 
pieces and Popper’s ‘Vito,’ he being a 
Hungarian. 

“On the next morning, August 18, I 
was to play a solo in church, as it was 
the birthday of Emperor Franz Joseph. 
At seven o’clock in the morning came a 
telegram: ‘Special train, Thursday— 
Bodenbach to Holland,’ signed by the 
American consul at Carlsbad. I left 
and it took me a whole week to get to 
Holland. In Halberstadt we had two 
hours for dinner and while we were there 
in came the Twenty-eighth German Regi- 
ment, the one which had fought so brave- 
ly before Liége. Think of it, forty per 
cent. of them had been killed, more than 
1,400 men from the regiment alone! 

“T went to The Hague, where I saw 
the train from Berlin come in. On it 
were the music students from other 
nations who had been in the German 
capital. Their plight was terrible. This 
was Saturday, August 22. On Monday 
the relief committee began its work and 
money was changed, up to five hundred 
dollars. Ambassador Van Dyke did 
noble work and won the admiration of 
all who were there. Just as I was told 
finally that I could get no passage from 
Rotterdam I learned that the Red Star 
Line was sailing from Liverpool. My 
original passage had been booked on the 
Finland, so I set out immediately for 
London. 

“As to the treatment of Americans in 
Germany and Austria, I can say with 


pride that they were respected every- 
where and were shown all kinds of cour- 
tesy. I had my American flag in my 
pocket and it was a protector at all 
times. 

“Ysaye’s two sons were killed. I have 
heard that substantiated and am certain 
that the report is true. Henri Marteau, 
the violinist, who succeeded Joachim at 
the Hochschule in Berlin, is a Belgian, 
you know. Holding a German govern- 
mental position he was in a dilemma 
when the war broke out. But I know 
that he refused to return to Belgium— 
he is a Belgian—and bear arms against 
Germany. He has given himself up as a 
prisoner to the Germans.” 

MusicAL AMERICA has received the 
from Felix F. 


following statement 


Leifels, manager of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York: 

“T have just received a cable from Mr. 
Stransky assuring me that he will be in 
New York before the end of the month. 


“Our orchestra most fortunately has 
been less seriously hit than most of the 
others in consequence of the present ter- 
rible European condition. We actually 
lose, I believe, only two men, Le Roy, the 
first clarinet, and Parme, the third clari- 
net. Le Roy has gone to France to join 
the army and I believe Parme joined 
the French army some time ago. I have 
not heard from him. I have engaged a 
very able substitute for Mr. Le Roy 
Albert Chiaffarelli, the first clarinet 0 
the Chicago Opera. He was the first 
clarinet at the Manhattan Opera House 
during the Hammerstein seasons. I have 
not heard from Leopold Kramer, the 
concert master, but have every reason to 
believe that he is safe and will be here. 
The rest of the orchestra, so far as I 
know, is complete.” 








Karl Jorn Tells How Brazil Opera 
Was Cut Short by War in Europe 


‘appearance 








OME data concerning the effect of the 
war on music in South America 

was provided by Karl Joérn, the operatic 
tenor, who arrived recently in New York 
from Brazil on the San Paulo. He was 
so anxious to see his farm in Wayne 
County, Pa., that he tarried in New 
York only a short time, but late last 
week he returned to the city and gave a 


representative of the Times an account 
of an opera company’s being stranded 
in Rio on account of the war, and stars 
turning themselves into music teachers 
to get enough money to buy a passage to 
New York. 

“T have never ceased to congratulate 
myself that I became an American citi- 
zen,” said Mr. Jorn. “Otherwise I 
might be engaged like some of my for- 
mer associates in stopping hostile bul- 
lets. Likewise, having become an Amer- 
ican, I have invested over here whatever 
money I have made, while most other 
singers have taken thousands of Ameri- 
can dollars to Europe and spent or in- 
vested it there. Now, I know where my 
money is. Most of them do not, and if 
they do they are not enjoying it. 

“T went over to Russia last Spring 
and paid a visit to my brother, who is 
a government official in Russia. Cer- 
tainly nobody there early in June had 
any thought that war was coming, and 
so far as fortifications are concerned, 
Riga was a very weak place. I left 
there June 8 and went by way of Paris 
and Lisbon to Rio, under contract to 
sing fifteen times with Director Mocci’s 
opera company. Sammarco was another 
member of the company. 

“We had been in Rio almost a month, 
and the season had opened splendidly. 
I had sung only one of the fifteen per- 
formances I was engaged for, when the 
first of August came. Bang! the bot- 
tom dropped out of everything. 

“You see, England had agreed to 
make a big gold loan to Brazil. As 
there has been so much graft in many 
departments of the government, the 
British bankers had stipulated that the 
loan would not be ready until October 
1. Everybody in Brazil was counting 
upon the arrival of that money. I was 
told that many employees had not re- 
ceived their salaries for two years, and 
then when the war news came business 
of all kinds came to a halt. The opera 
house, which had played to a brilliant 
gathering the night before, did not open. 
To get a sovereign in gold on July 31 
you paid fifteen mille reis. The next 
day it cost twenty-five. The banks shut 
up when the news came that England, 
too, had gone to war, and lots of wealthy 
Americans sat about the hotel lobbies 
in Rio with no way of getting home 
and no means of buying a ticket, were 
ships running. 

“The whole trouble for Americans 
down there proceeded from the same 
cause that has kept so many Americans 
in Europe. There was no American line 
of steamers running to Rio. The British 
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line had stopped, as had all other lines. 
The distress in Rio became so keen that 
it was feared there would be a revolu- 
tion. Many of the opera singers were 
in distress. They could not get the 
money they expected to make, and a 
lot of them took to giving singing les- 
sons in order to keep from being objects 
of charity. When the banks finally 
opened, after three weeks, they would 
pay only 10 per cent. 

“T finally managed to get payment for 
the one night I had sung, and then I 
found I was not able with that to pur- 
chase a first-cabin ticket to New York 
for myself and my accompanist. It took 
all I had to buy second-class.” 


Renaud’s Enlistment 


Picturesque as has seemed the fact 
of Maurice Renaud’s enlistment as a 
private in the French army, although 
he has reached an age that guarantees 
exemption, there seems to be some doubt 
as to the truth of the accounts sent 
from Paris to the effect that the great 
baritone’s action resulted from a trouble- 
some conscience due to his failure to 
serve the appointed time in the army in 
his youth. 

The story of this supposed neglect has 
been romantically colored and widely ex- 
ploited in New York papers. Renaud, 
it was reported, had always chafed under 
the stigma of desertion and eagerly 
seized this opportunity to make amends, 
though the sacrifice threatened to de- 
prive him of attaining the greatest ambi- 
tion of his life—the chance of singing 
Hans Sachs in “Meistersinger,” which 
role he was preparing to assume in 
Paris next Winter. Some years ago the 
artist informed Mrs. Henry T. Finck, 
wife of the music critic of the New York 
Evening Post, that he had done service 
at Versailles for a year. Nor is Renaud’s 


age sixty, as reported. He is now fifty- 
three. 

Instead of a contract for ten weeks’ 
in London, Desider Josef 
Vecsei, a Hungarian pianist, who re- 
cently arrived in New York, has a signed 
and sealed British certificate that he is 
an alien enemy. Mr. Vecsei had gone to 
London to fulfill the engagement when 
the war began. The contract was can- 
celled immediately. England had de- 
clared war against Germany, and the 
police went to Mr. Vecsei’s quarters in 
London that same night. He was ex- 
amined at length, photographed and at 
last set at liberty with his “Certificate 
of Registration of an Alien Enemy” to 
remind him of the several things he 
must avoid doing while he remained on 
British soil. Mr. Vecsei started for the 
United States on board the first steam- 
ship upon which he could obtain accom- 
modations. 

Edyth Walker, the American soprano, 
has written from Munich under the date 
of August 19, giving the New York 
World an extended statement of her ad- 
miration for Germany’s conduct in the 
war. 

Josef Hofmann, the pianist, sailed 
from Genoa on September 12 aboard the 
Antilles, bound for New York. 

Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor, 
who is to make his début at the Metro- 
politan this season, has been located in 
Vienna. 

The first word which Loudon Charl- 
ton has had from Jacques Thibaud, the 
French violinist, has come _ indirectly 
through Mr. Thibaud’s London agent, 
who writes: “I have just received a let- 
ter from Thibaud in which he says, ‘As- 
sure Mr. Charlton that despite the war 
I shall be in America for my tour as 
arranged.’” Thibaud’s plans include an 
appearance in London before he comes 
to this country in December, and he 
will remain in America until the very 
close of the season. 

Christine Miller, the contralto, is in 
Berlin, studying German, according to 
a letter under the date of August 24 
from the Kaiser’s capital addressed to 
her manager, Fitzhugh W. Haensel. In 
part Miss Miller says: “I am somewhat 
like the man in Raymond Hitchcock’s 
song who was ‘all dressed up and no 
place to go,’ but during my enforced stay 
here I am studying German and can 
even make myself understood (some- 
times). 

“IT was over at the American Embassy 
a few minutes ago and found the entire 
square where the embassy is located 
crowded with Americans who were just 
as anxious to know ‘where they are at’ 
as myself. I have no passport, but hope 
to get one when I reach the Ambassador. 
Before the war I paid 700 marks for my 
return ticket on the Hamburg-American 
line and to-day—much to my surprise— 
the Hamburg-American office here re- 
} ae the money to me without ques- 
ion. 


American Flag as Passport 
“Americans are quite safe here and 


are treated with every consideration. I 
have worn a small American flag since 
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war was declared and find the Stars and 
Stripes are recognized here as a pass- 
port in going about the city. This hotel 
and every other with an English name 
now finds itself nameless. All English 
names have been painted out and streets 
bearing English names have the signs 
destroyed so that if you wish to go to 
some street of an English name you 
must say, ‘The street which was called 
Wellington,’ or whatever the name was, 
and they they show you the way. 

“IT can get home by way of the Hol- 
land-American line and expect to leave 
here on or about October 1 as I have been 
promised an acceptable stateroom by 
that date.” 

Carlos Salzedo, the harpist, has writ- 
ten his manager, Fred O. Renard, 
straight from the front, where he is serv- 
ing with the French army, his letter 
being addressed, 167me. d’Infanterie, 
Depot, S. H. R., Toul, Armée de |’Est, 
August 26. “I am still alive!” writes 
the harpist. “Most likely this war will 
last till January. For this reason all 
concert propositions will be impossible 
for me until about that time. Mrs. 
Salzedo will remain in Paris till the end 
of the war. I am pretty lucky in life 
and believe very much in my return from 
war. As you know, France was attacked 
by the Germans. The allies were grand, 
brave, so hurrah for England, Belgium, 
Russia, Servia and France, or, as we 
say, ‘Vive La France et les allies!’ Just 
as I was ready to close my letter I got 
wind of a big victory of the allies. Thus 
the war might be over in a short while.” 

Bringing news of the _ safety in 
Bremen of Arthur P. Schmidt, the well- 
known American music publisher, E. A. 
Giinther, manager of his New York 
branch, came into Boston on the freight 
steamer Soestdyk, of the Holland-Ameri- 
can Line, on Thursday, September 3. 
Mr. Giinther was traveling in Germany 
with Mr. Schmidt this Summer. 

To a MusIcAL AMERICA representative 
Mr. Giinther said one day this week: 
“We were in Kissingen when Germany 
declared war on Russia on August 1. 
We left by automobile, going to Eisenach 
and from there to Harzburg, where we 
stayed two weeks. Mr. Schmidt met 
Mrs. Schmidt in Bremen and they are 
there now. 

“On August 17 I left on a special 
train for Rotterdam and got passage on 
the Soestdyk. There were just twelve 
Americans, all refugees, on the boat with 
me. We couldn’t carry thirteen, since 
boats carrying more than a dozen must 
have a wireless and we had none. 
Fifteen days long was our trip.” 


Desperate Straits of Musicians 


The desperate straits of some musi- 
cians abroad were described by Marie 
Deutcher, the young Brooklyn violinist, 
who returned last Saturday on the St. 
Louis. 

“Nobody has money for music in Ger- 
many,” said Miss Deutscher. “Ameri- 
can pupils are rushing home as best they 
can and teachers are in a panic. I did 
not realize how hard musicians in gen- 
eral were hit until I heard Anton Hek- 
king, famous ’cellist, playing in a Berlin 
cafe for less than twenty marks. Be- 
fore the war he would have received 
several hundred marks for a perform- 
ance. 

“In other cafés I saw other famous 
artists. Some were glad to play for 
food alone, while others managed to get 
a few cents a night. I saw Serato and 
van Lier playing in one cafe.” 

Among the Americans who have joined 
the French Rough Rider corps is Rene 
Chappelle, who was formerly a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera chorus, and 
having a fine tenor voice, received finan- 
cial backing to continue his studies in 
Paris. He finally joined the Russian 
ballet at the Opera and with Mlle. 
Varena as partner established a small 
company of his own. 

Because of the war Mme. Melba, who 
is in Australia, will probably remain in 
the Antipodes indefinitely. The prima 
donna has a flat in Paris, but her be- 
longings will not be in danger in time 
of siege as she has her valuables safely 
hidden away in the French capital. 


Schulz-Curtis & Powell, the London 
musical managers, have not been able 
to trace the whereabouts of Jan Kubelik 
since the war began, nor of Wilhelm 
Bachaus. The pianist was last heard of 
as a spectator at the Bayreuth festival. 
Bronislaw Huberman, the violinist, is 
somewhere in Russia, but cannot be 
located. 
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Nelle Boutelle, the soprano, returned 
to America last Saturday on the Phila- 
delphia. 

Vernon D’Arnalle, the American bari- 
tone, who has been singing and teach- 
ing abroad for ten years, arrived recent- 
ly in America. He has appeared in 
concert on the Continent and in Eng- 
land and has had operatic appearances 
in Italy at Rome, Varese, Viterbo, etc. 
He was in Munich with a class of pupils 
when the war broke out and, after see- 
ing his students safely off (though he 
was forced to leave one Irish pupil in 
Germany as a prisoner of war), man- 
aged to get to Paris and sailed for 
America on the Rochambeau. He will 
appear in concert, and possibly opera, 
and will open a studio in New York. 

Herma Menth, the pianist, was among 
the distinguished musical cotérie brought 


to America aboard the Rotterdam. 
“Eleanor Spencer had a cabin de luxe 
on the Rotterdam,” said Miss Menth, 
“but the one that I occupied was a cabin 
de Loch, so I slept on deck most of the 
time.” It took the pianist over five days 
to make the journey from Vienna to 
Holland. 

Although Miss Menth was obliged to 
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leave her luggage behind, she brought 
over a prized possession in the form of 
an iron ring given her by the Austrian 
Silver Cross in recognition of her giv- 
ing a gold ring to be sold for the benefit 
of the society’s rescue work. This ring 
is stamped: “1914. 6. S. K. Gold Gab 
Ich Fiir Eisen.” (“I gave gold for iron.’’) 
At her country place, Kritzendorf, on 
the Franz Josef Railway, Miss Menth 
organized a movement among the women 
to provide food and drink for the sol- 
diers on the troop trains that passed 
through this town. The pianist’s brother, 
twenty-three years old, is at the front 
with the Eighty-first Austrian Infantry. 

A letter from Kathleen-Parlow to Lou- 
don Charlton states that the European 
war has completely upset her plans for 
the forthcoming season, and intimates 
that she may possibly spend a portion of 
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—Marcus in the New York ‘‘Times”’ 


the Winter in America. The Canadian 
violinist had been engaged for a series 
of English and European appearances 
under most important auspices. Her 
plan had been to return to America for 
‘tthe season of 1915-16, but she may ar- 
range to come this forthcoming year. 

In the course of her letter Miss Par- 
low expresses the regret that she is not 
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a man so that she may take part in the 
war. “I am bewailing my luck at being 
a woman. I would give anything to go 
and enlist, and I simply envy Kreisler; 
I can’t even nurse—I’m an absolutely 
useless member of society at this mo- 
ment.” 

Among other Charlton artists who will 
soon arrive are Felice Lyne, the Amer- 
ican prima donna; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
the Russian pianist, and the latter’s wife, 
Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch, contralto. 
Edmund Burke, the Irish baritone, and 
Oscar Seagle, the American baritone, 
will be among the arrivals of the next 
few weeks. A recent addition to the 
Charlton list is Ernest Hutcheson, the 
pianist. For the last two years Mr. 
Hutcheson has made his home in Berlin, 
where his recital and orchestral appear- 
ances have added to his prestige. 











MME. RIDER-KELSEY ABANDONS 
FOREIGN TOUR OWING TO WAR 








Americans Marooned in Italy: Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey (Left), Mrs. Claude 
Cunningham (Second from Right) and Two Protégées of Mme. Rider-Kelsey 


OUR Americans left stranded in Italy 

by the European war are Mme. 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the noted Ameri- 
can soprano, and Mrs. Claude Cunning- 


ham with two protégées of Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey, both American girls with voices. 
The picture was taken after: the war 
broke out, in the gardens of the Grand 


Hotel at Rapallo, where the party is 
living. 

All plans for future concerts in 
Europe naturally are rendered useless 
and arrangements already consummated 
are automatically nullified by the dread- 
ful conditions existing there. Thus the 
German and English concert tours which 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey had booked for this 
ensuing season (she had thirty-six con- 
certs arranged at the time the war be- 
gan) have consequently been cancelled, 
and it is her plan, therefore, to return 
to America as soon as she can do so 
with safety. Besides her concert works, 
it is understood that Mme. Rider-Kelsey 
will devote as much time as possible 
during the ensuing season to instruction 
in the art of singing. 


Brooklyn Choir Director Back from 
Europe 


N. Lindsay Norden, director of the 
AXolian Choir of Brooklyn, has reached 
home after some trying experiences in 
Germany and Holland. Mr. Norden in- 
tended visiting Russia with Mr. Gorok- 
hoff, choirmaster of the Russian Cathe- 
dral of St. Nicholas, New York, but did 
not reach Russia at all. He travelled 
through Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Holland and Russia, and finally reached 
home by way of Montreal, Canada. Mr. 
Gorokhoff has not yet been heard from. 





Heidelberg’s General Musical Director, 
Dr. Philipp Wolfrum, was recently ap- 
pointed a Privy Councillor by the Grand 
Duke of Baden. 
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Following General Manager Gatti-Casazza and His Wife, Mme. Frances Alda, During Their Summer Relaxation 


HILE General Manager Gatti-Casazza has doubtless been worried since the 

outbreak of the war as to the prospects of the Metropolitan Opera season, 

there have been relaxational moments in the Summer of the impresario and his 

wife, Mme. Frances Alda. Some of these moments are depicted in the above snap- 
shots sent by Mme. Alda to R. E. Johnston, the manager of her concert tours. 


In the left-hand picture Mme. Alda is seen at Montecatini in Italy, where 
Mr. Gatti has a country place. With stately tread descending the steps at Fontaine- 
bleau, Mr. Gatti and Mme. Alda are found in Napoleonic setting in the central 
picture. On the right Mme. Alda is depicted at Montecatini with two singers 
familiar to Americans, Mme. Carmen Melis (left) and Andrés de Segurola, the 
baritone, who is a close friend of the Metropolitan general manager. 





until some more propitious time. The 
Chamber of Commerce feels that the 
present cotton situation of Texas would 


Cotton Situation Stops Texas Pageant 
DALLAS, TEx., Sept. 10.—Robert N. 


Peabody Conservatory Instructors in 
Europe 


October 1 and if any of the teachers are 
unable to return by that time it will 
not delay the opening of the school. 


Watkin announces that the plans for a 
Spring pageant have been laid aside 


not justify the consideration of incur- 
ring expenses for a big musical event. 
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PIANO TEACHERS 


may profit by the life-long experience of the 
world’s most distinguished pedagogues by 
employing the Art Publication Society's 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES of LESSONS 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 7.—Harold D. Phil- 
lips, organ instructor at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and music critic 
of the Baltimore News, has returned 
from his vacation, which was spent in 
England with his wife and daughter. 
Mr. Phillips is a native of England and 
the brother of the famous English poet, 
Stephen Phillips. There are _ several 
other Peabody teachers still in Europe. 
Pietro Minetti, vocal instructor, who is 
in Italy, has written that he has found 
it impossible to get a boat to return 
to Baltimore. Emmanuel Wad, pianist, 
and Adelin Fermin, baritone, have not 
been heard from. They are supposed to 
be in Holland. Arthur Newstead, also 
of the Peabody faculty, is in England. 
The Peabody season does not open until 


W. J. R. 


Second Edition of Shaw’s “Lost Vocal 
Art” to Be Issued 


So favorably have teachers and stu- 
dents been impressed by W. Warren 
Shaw’s erudite “The Lost Vocal Art” 
that it is about to appear in its second 
edition, despite the fact that it was first 
issued as late as January of this year. 
In almost every State the leading news- 
papers have favorably reviewed Mr. 
Shaw’s work and the endorsements of 
such artists as Titta Ruffo, Johanna 
Gadski, Olive Fremstad, Florence 
Hinkle and others have been forthcom- 
ing. Mr. Shaw will open his New York 
season of instruction on September 23. 





This work, compiled and edited by Leopold Godowsky, 
Emil Sauer, Frederic Lillebridge and the late W. S. B. 


Mathews, comprises a complete text with graded lessons and 
exercises for a four-years’ course in piano study. It has 
been adopted by the leading private teachers and music 
schools in the United States. 


By means of our nation-wide organization we have established 
a method which brings new students to those teachers who use 
the Progressive 
Series. Let us 
explain this 
plan. 











Full partic- 
ulars as to 
the Progressive 
Series and de- 
tailed informa- 
tion concerning 
the attractive 
plan by which 
we offer it 
through teach- 
ers may be ob- 
tained by ad- 
dressing a pos- 
tal to Depart- 
ment A — The 
Art Publication 
Society, St. & 
Louis, Mo. : 
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—(c) Art Publication Suctety 
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Editorial Staff—Right to left, Leopold Godowsky, Emil Sauer 
and Frederic Lillebridge 








ALL PERSONS Wishing to Engage 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 
For her UNIQUE COSTUME RECITAL 
“THREE CENTURIES OF PRIME DONNE’” 
CAN REACH HER AT 62 DE HART PLACE, ELIZABETH, N. 1? 


NOW IN AMERICA 


Brooklyn Institute Recital, November 4th New York Recital, early in November 








Sung by Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. Gerville-Reache, etc. 


Three Songs of the Desert 


Words by Faith Boehncke Music by Gertrude Ross 


1. Sunset in the Desert - - . - 7 — 60 
Medium Voice. (c-E or g) 

2. Night in the Desert - - - - - ,.60 
Low Voice. (a-F) High Voice (I -a) 

3. Dawn in the Desert - - - . .60 
Low Voice. (c-E) High Voice. (d-F) 





PRESS COMMENTS 
The first of the English group, Gertrude Ross’ ‘‘Dawn in the Desert.” was 
another-number which the singer (Mme. Schumann-Heink) was forced to repeat. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn in Chicago Tribune. 
Gertrude Ross’ ‘‘Three Songs of the Desert” cleverly portray the atmosphere to 
which they refer. Honolulu Advert'ser. 





For sale by all music sellers or the publishers 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Such is the bitterness caused by the 
war that in England, and especially in 
London, no German music is any longer 
tolerated. It has been banished from the 
concert room, from the cabarets, dining 
rooms and tea rooms, and is replaced 
by French and Russian music. 

As a witty friend of mine, a German, 
said: 

“This is where the English have the 
best of us anyhow, for the reason that 
we cannot retaliate.” 

“Why,” said I, “can you not retaliate?” 

“Simply because the English have no 
music. No English music ever was 
played in Germany, and therefore we 
cannot do away with something which 
we never had!” 

This action of the English reminds me 
of an incident that happened some years 
ago when I reproved a little boy for 
throwing stones at some young goslings. 
He replied: 

“What fur did the goslings’ father bite 
me fur!” 

If the English cannot get even with 
the Germans on sea or on land, it seems 
a pretty hard thing that they should 
abolish the music of the poor German 
composers who never did them any harm, 
but did give them a deal of pleasure, 
and something in the way of human up- 
lift. 


* * x 

During election time we are accus- 
tomed in our theaters and other amuse- 
ment places to have election returns read 


to us during the performance, which 
very often plays havoc with the plot. 
But it has been left for St. Petersburg, 
or, as I presume we should now call it, 
“Petrograd,” to intersperse a perform- 
ance of grand opera with bulletins 
describing the destruction of the Aus- 
trian army. The enthusiasm produced 
by the slaughter of so many thous- 
ands and the capture of more thous- 
ands of poor Austrians was so tre- 
mendous that the audience forgot all 
about the opera and insisted upon sing- 
ing the Russian hymn over and over 
and over again. When they took breath 
they also sang the national anthems of 
England and France and Belgium, while 
the ambassadors and ministers of these 
countries bowed from their respective 
boxes. Then the opera went on and 
finished, as the cable tells us, with a 
tumultous demonstration, which was 
only put a stop to as the audience rushed 
out into the street to fight for the last 
editions of the evening papers. 

The sorrow the war has brought, and 
will bring, to hundreds of thousands of 
families is scarcely felt by those not 
affected, until some shining light is put 
out. The report seems to be verified 
that Fritz Kreisler, the lovable man and 
most distinguished violinist and musi- 
cian, was killed in a recent engagement 
near Lemburg, Galicia, where the Rus- 
sian army routed the Austrians. 

This will certainly bring home to 
music lovers in this country the terrible 
nature of the conflict now raging, as 
perhaps the surfeit of reports of battles 
with the accounts of killed and wounded 
has not done hitherto. 

Kreisler had completely won the re- 
gard and affection of American audi- 
ences, not merely by his wonderful play- 
ing, which placed him at the head of 


the noble company of virtuosi of which 
he was so distinguished a member, but 
also because of his genial, kindly nature 
and his upright character. 

It seems an awful thing that such a 
great talent should be suddenly put out 
of existence by a bullet. 
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How the ruling passion may influence 
a man, even under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, is shown in the remarkable 
letter sent from Paris by your good 
friend, Charles Henry Meltzer, who is 
understood to be marooned in a café in 
the gay city, where he is finishing a 
libretto. 

In his letter which you published all 
that Meltzer can see of the war or of its 
outcome is not a change of the map of 
Europe, or the possible overthrow of 
militarism and dynasties, but the neces- 
sity to which managers will now be 
driven, through a lack of foreign artists, 
of producing opera in English! 

I do believe when the time comes (and 
may it be far distant!) that dear Melt- 
zer, after shuffling off the mortal coil, 
should descend to my regions below, he 
will promptly start an organization for 
the promotion of opera in English, and 
insist that Otto H. Kahn, should he 
have arrived there, be forced, for all his 
sins of omission and commission, to 


finance it! 
ee * 


Apropos of opera in English, I see 
that the second season at the Century 
has opened most auspiciously. In a gen- 
eral way it may be said that the im- 
provement in the presentation was fully 
one hundred per cent. over last season, 
so that we may credit the Aborns, from 
the very start, with having gone far to 
redeem the promises they made. 

If the standard reached on the open- 
ing night (with all the deficiencies—and 
some were notable) is maintained, it will 
be squarely up to our music-loving pub- 
lic to support the enterprise liberally. 
If they do not do so it will go far to 
show that there really is no demand 
for opera in English in this city, even 
when the opera is given with first-class 
artists, splendid mise en scéne, good 
orchestra, liberal management and mod- 
erate prices. 

On the other hand, if the necessary 
support is forthcoming the start will 
have been made, which within a few 
years should give us not only a national 
opera house of which we may be proud, 
but a broad-minded American manage- 
ment, so that we shall have neither a 
dominating German nor a dominating 
Italian nor a dominating French interest 
to reckon with. 

Naturally some of the success of the 
opening night was due to the fact that 
the management had decided to devote 
the proceeds to the funds of the Red 
Cross, which policy was also adopted on 
the second night, the money taken in on 
the opening night going to the Red 
Cross funds for the Allies, the money 
taken in on the second night going to 
the funds of the Red Cross working 
with the Germans and Austrians. 

‘es 

The Messrs. Aborn certainly cannot 
complain of the treatment of their enter- 
prise at the hands of the press. With 
scarcely an exception all the daily papers 
were warm in their commendation. In- 
deed, certain of them were almost en- 
thusiastic. Some of this kindly attitude 
was no doubt due to the excellent work 
of Howard Shelley, the new press rep- 
resentative, who, you remember, did such 
excellent work some years ago for Oscar 
Hammerstein and later for the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Grand Opera Company. 

Shelley is a character, and probably 
one of the .best men that could have 
been selected for this particularly ardu- 
ous job. It does not merely consist, as 
William Guard, of the Metropolitan will 
tell you, of making the newspaper critics 
feel amiable, but of squaring all the 
issues with the press which arise from 
the complaints and wishes of the va- 
rious artists, who are naturally in a 
state of nervous tension and irritability, 
particularly when they get a poor notice 
or do not get noticed at all. 

The only discordant note in the press 
was furnished by the new critic of the 
New York American, who took occasion 
to take a fling at the libretto of Gounod’s 
opera of “Romeo and Juliet,” which had 
been prepared by St. John-Brenon, the 
musical critic and brilliant feuilletonist 
of the New York Morning Telegraph. 
The comment of the eritic of the Ameri- 
can was that much of Mr. St. John- 
Brenon’s libretto is not singable. This 
conclusion he arrives at from his inabil- 
ity to understand what the singers'sang. 

Now St. John-Brenon is not merely a 
thoroughly educated man but a good 
English scholar, which cannot be said 
of many of those who are supposed to 
write in the English language. In the 


next place, he has a large and long ex- 


perience as a critic, and therefore should 
be able to write a good libretto. 

I have heard Meltzer discuss him, who 
also, you know, writes librettos for 
opera. But even Meltzer’s criticism of 
Brenon only went so far as to protest 
against the price for which Brenon was 
working. 

Here let me say that it is no easy 
problem to produce a libretto which 
shall not only be able to stand alone as 
a literary effort, but also be adapted to 
the needs of the singer, from the singer’s 
point of view. 

Now you know many singers, includ- 
ing our dear friend, Riccardo Martin, 
have an idea that the public does not 
care to understand what they sing— 
and I can include in this category Miss 
Geraldine Farrar. Both these distin- 
guished artists, it is an open secret, are 
understood to be opposed to opera in 
English. 

a ae 

Alexander Lambert, the distinguished 
pianist and pedagogue, has been heard 
from in Berlin, where he was going 
about washing his hands in invisible soap 
and water, as usual, and trying to help 
all Americans with advice as to how to 
get back home. 

Lambert is an enthusiastic Pole, and 
so, I presume, his sympathies are with 
the Russians in this trouble, for the 
reason that the Czar has promised in 
case of victory to unite Austrian Poland 
and German Poland with Russian Poland 
in an independent state under the pro- 
tection of the great Bear. 

How much real freedom the Poles 
would possess, and how far the Czar and 
his government will go to fulfill their 
promises, even in case of victory, re- 
mains to be seen. The Russians have 
a habit of promising things when they 
are in a tight place, and thereafter, 
when it is all over, having a very con- 
venient memory. 

However, they have managed to get 
a good many Poles to fight for them 
enthusiastically in the war, not to men- 
tion a half million of Jews, who will be 


placed in advantageous positions for 
slaughter. 
Anyway, whatever happens to _ the 


Poles, let us hope that dear Lambert 
will not fall a sacrifice, but will return 
to New York again to continue his min- 
istrations among his countrymen and 
countrywomen, and to delight his many 
friends by confiding to each one sepa- 
rately his high opinion of their talent. 
* * of 

Some able and interesting articles 
have appeared in the papers recently 
regarding the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 
Francis Scott Key’s stirring poem, “The 
Defense of Port Henry,” which, under 
the name of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” is regarded by a large number of 
Americans as our national anthem, 
though others are disposed to look upon 
“America” or “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee” as more deserving of that title. 

The New York Tribune says very 
truly that a national hymn is born, not 
made. No royal decree or votes of legis- 
lative bodies can make a song national. 
That is done by the hearts of people, 
guided by an innate sense of propriety 
and fitness. 

The Tribune thinks that “America” 
comes nearer the mark of being the 
national anthem, for the reason that 
“The Star Spangled Banner” celebrates 
uly a single incident in a single war, 
and that not the war in which the Ameri- 
can people gained their independence. 

Of late years a number of worthy 
musicians, among them, as you know, 
Arthur Farwell, have endeavored to sup- 
ply what they conceive to be the need 
of a truly national hymn. While their 
efforts met with recognition and much 
favor, nothing has so far been produced 
which can compare in popularity with 
either of the two anthems we already 
have. 

x * x 

The Chopin Club of this city, of which 
Mme. Lillian B. Peters is the musical 
director, has determined to acquire 
prominence this season in a truly orig- 
inal manner. Its first concert is to be 


UU 
Study Music In America This Year 


given in the large ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on October 10. After the 
concert the Tango, the Maxixe and the 
Extra Double Maxixe will be danced. 

At the concert, in honor of the war, the 
ushers will be trained nurses in uniform 
and the programs are to be distributed 
by physicians dressed in operating room 
attire. 

The presence of the physicians and 
nurses is evidently considered to be 
necessary owing to the fact that twenty- 
five baby grands are to be used in the 
concert, and there are to be fifty per- 
formers playing the pianos in unison. 

Whether the baby grands or the pian- 
ists will be in need of the trained nurses 
and the operating physicians has not 
been stated! Your 

MEPHISTO. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
HONORS MME. HUMPHREY 


“Musical America” Correspondent of 
Buffalo Receives Decoration of 
the Palmes Académiques 


Mme. Frances Helen Humphrey, the 
Buffalo correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and a prominent voice teacher, 
returned from Europe on the steamer 
France, which reached New York Sat- 
urday, September 12. Mme. Humphrey 
had planned to leave Paris August 3 
for Ile aux Moines, a small island off 
the Brittany coast, where she was to be 
the guest of Mme. Jane Noria during 
August. The French order of mobiliza- 
tion, issued July 31, made it impossible 
to travel then, and as even when par- 
tially normal conditions were established 
it was found that the journey which 
ordinarily can be made in twelve hours 
involved three or four days and this 
with no baggage allowance, she decided 
to remain in Paris and await an oppor- 
tunity to sail for America. 

Mme. Humphrey was much impressed 

during her stay in Paris by the wonder- 
ful and orderly way in which the plans 
made by the military and civic authori- 
ties for the safety and care of all de- 
sirable strangers within her gates were 
carried out. 
_ Mme. Humphrey said: “This is Amer- 
ica’s great opportunity in art and 
science, to show what her sons and 
daughters are capable of doing. The 
flower of European youth has been sac- 
rificed to the war god; it will take gen- 
erations to replace it. Who knows but 
that in this new world may be founded 
a reputation for the beautiful and en- 
during in music and art.” 

Mme. Humphrey’s one pleasant ex- 
perience of her stay abroad was the 
decoration of the Palmes Académiques 
bestowed upon her by the French gov- 
ernment as a recompense for what she 
has done for French music and the 
French language in America. 











Ernest Hutcheson Freparing for Tour 
of This Country 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, is in New 
York preparing for his forthcoming 
American tour for which Loudon Charl- 
ton is the manager. Mr. Hutcheson had 
expected to return to Berlin this season, 
but the war found him in this country 
and his former playing and teaching 
here have won him such a clientele that 
he expects a season equal to that he had 
planned in Berlin. A number of Mr. 
Hutcheson’s pupils have arrived from 
Berlin and will continue their work in 
America. 


In an open air benefit for the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, held in Mount 
Kisco, N. Y., September 11, with dis- 
tinguished representatives of the musi- 
cal and theatrical professions partici- 
pating, David Bispham sang Handel 
arias, the “Pagliacci” Prologue in Eng- 
lish and Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” 
He was in excellent voice. 


Boyd Wells, an American pianist, is 
appearing with Antonio Dolores, the 
English soprano, in Australia just now. 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OBERLIN, OHIO 


Offers unusual opportunities for advanced study of music in all its branches. 
Enjoys the intellectual and social life of Oberlin College. 
ists. 816 students last year from 42 states and 6 foreign countries. | 
school course or equivalent required before devoting whole time to music or 


Faculty of 36 special- 
High 
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entering courses leading to degree of Mus. B. Fall term opens Wednesday, 
September 16th. Send for catalogue and musical year book. 
CHARLES’ W. MORRISON, Director 
SMM NNUAL 
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ENGLISH FIRM WILL BOOK ARTISTS HERE 





Schulz-Curtius & Powell to Be 
Represented in America by 
Harry Cyphers 


Harry Cyphers, who has been asso- 
ciated with the celebrated English man- 
ageria! firm of Schulz-Curtius & Powell, 
arrived in New York Saturday and an- 
nounced that he would book engagements 
in this country for the artists under their 
direction. 

Mr. Cyphers is an American and has 
been the London manager of the firm 
for some time. He will be remembered 
as the advance agent last year in America 


for the great Melba-Kubelik tour. Among 
the artists whom he will bring over 
are the English soprano, Maggie Teyte, 
whose American tour will be undertaken 
in conjunction with her New York man- 
agers, Messrs. Haensel & Jones; Mark 
Hambourg, the Russian pianist, who thus 
returns to America after an absence of 
seven years; Regina Vicarino, the Amer- 
ican coloratura soprano, who has had 
unique success in Europe and America; 


Mme. d’Alvarez, the contralto of Bos- 
ton and Covent Garden fame; Gaston 
Sergeant, the young and talented Ameri- 
can basso, who after an absence of eight 
years, during which time he has gained 
considerably in reputation and experi- 
ence, returns to his native country. Mr. 
Sergeant was one of the several Ameri- 
can artists who were included in Lon- 
don’s operatic cast at Covent Garden 
this year, and previous to this he was 
singing at the Riviera season of opera. 
The tour of Edmund Burke, the Cana- 
dian baritone, will be arranged with the 
co-operation of Loudon Charlton. 
Guido Ciccolini, an Italian tenor, who 
has so far not been heard in America, 
but of whom great things have been 
predicted by the European press and 
especially by that of London and Paris, 
will be another artist in the list. 
With these and _ other artists at 
present available in Europe Messrs. 
Schulz-Curtius & Powell intend arrang- 
ing a scheme of joint dates, as well as 
solo engagements. Among the cancella- 
tions that this agency has had to make 
are a tour of England of Maggie Teyte, 
Susanne Morvay and Kubelik of forty- 
five engagements; another of Bachaus 
of thirty-five engagements and a recital 
tour of Mme. Carreno of thirty dates. 





BANNER YEAR PREDICTED 
FOR CINCINNATI SCHOOLS 


Unprecedented Enrollments Reported at 
All the Musical Institutions— 
Conservatory Faculty Intact 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 14.—Whatever ef- 
fect the European conflict may have 
upon the symphony and artist concert 
season in Cincinnati, it has in no way 
impaired the activity of Cincinnati as a 


teaching center. All of the schools, with- 
out exception, report unprecedented en- 
rollments. Bertha Baur, the director of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
is particularly enthusiastic over the size 
and personnel of the enrollment at that 
institution, which begins its forty-eighth 
year. The conservatory faculty is com- 
plete, thanks to extraordinary efforts on 
the part of the many members who were 
abroad when war was declared. The 
conservatory concert scheme for the year 
includes the presentation of a large num- 
ber of important novelties, both solo and 
ensemble. The conservatory orchestra, 
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conducted by Signor Tirindelli, will give 
a series of a dozen concerts. 

Among the members of the faculty 
who retured from abroad during the last 
week were Edgar Stillman Kelley, Mar- 
cian Thalberg, Frances Moses, Frederic 
Shailor Evans and Harold Becket Gibbs. 

Dr. Fery Lulek, who is engaged with 
a large class of singers, spent the Sum- 
mer hunting and fishing in the Rocky 
Mountains. Signor Tirindelli was in the 
White Mountains and Newport for a 
fortnight and John A. Hoffmann, teacher 
of voice, devoted the holidays to motor 
trips along the Jersey coast. Bernard 
Sturm motored through the Michigan 
Lake district and Julius Sturm also did 
extensive traveling. Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dor Bohlmann returned during the week 
from Southport, Maine, and others re- 
turning were Wilhelm Kraupner, H. Ray 
Staater, John Thomas and Lloyd Miller. 
George A. Leighton spent August in the 
Lake Erie country, and Mrs. Morris 
Wickersham was in Northern Michigan. 
Sara Langley occupied a two-months’ 
holiday in motoring with her brother in 
the Colorado Mountains. Mrs. Kate 
Hawkins is organizing theory classes 
after a month’s absence. 

The College of Music also reports the 
largest enrollment in its history and a 
similar excellent and representative class 
of students. In the case of this institu- 
tion there is one student who comes from 
Japan. She is Suga Umeaski, of Naga- 
saki, who will study voice with Hans 
Schroeder. 

Of the College of Music teachers who 
were abroad, Albino Gorno and Louis 
Victor Saar reached this country with- 
out any difficulty. The college announces 
recitals to be given by Hans Schroeder, 


uta ROBESON 


CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. 





New York Sun, April 20, 1913— 
“Lila Robeson, who sang Amneris 
for the first time here, acquitted her- 
self with much credit.” 





Address care of Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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Walter Gilewicz, pianist, and Emil Heer- 
mann, the concertmaster of the Cicinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Schuster School announces the 
opening of its beautiful new building 
on September 26. The Cincinnati School 
of Expression has recently added to its 
faculty Karl L. Dietz, a graduate of Max 
Reinhardt’s course in dramatic produc- 
tion, in Berlin. ae 

Josef Adler, the young Cincinnati 
pianist, has returned from New York, 
where he spent his Summer with his 
brother, Clarence Adler. 

The Cincinnati Summer Orchestra 
closed a successful season, under the di- 
rection of Max Schultz, at the Cincin- 
nati Zoological Gardens last week. The 
majority of the symphony men are now 
on a vacation which will continue until 
about the middle of October, when the 
first rehearsal of the season will be 
called. Kline Roberts, the manager of the 
orchestra, has returned from a Summer 
spent in Michigan. Mr. Roberts has 
every confidence in the return of Dr. 
Kunwald, who when last heard from was 
in Berlin and planning to secure pas- 


sage to America by way of Rotterdam. 
’ > ae 2 


Christine Levin Returns from Extended 
Tour 


Christine Levin, contralto, has been 
spending the Summer between some 
Chautauqua engagements and a month’s 
vacation which included a much-needed 
rest on her brother’s ranch in Texas. She 
and her party spent a day at Juarez, 
Mexico, where conditions were most 
dreary, but peaceful. Finding them- 
selves the only Americans in that place 
they were glad to get back to the Texas 
line in their automobile. Miss Levin re- 
turned to New York the past week and 





Important New Pianoforte Works 


since leaving this city on June 30 she 
has traveled from coast to coast and 
from Canada to Mexico, motoring 
through southern California as well. 


Irma Seydel Expected Back from 
Europe This Month 


Boston, Sept. 12.—Word has been re- 
ceived in this city from Irma Seydel, the 
young Boston violinist, who was on a 
eoncert tour of Europe in company with 
her father, Theodore Seydel, of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, that she has 
obtained passage for home via Rotter- 
dam,-and expects to arrive here the lat- 
ter part of this month. Miss Seydel had 
engagements booked with most of the 
principal symphony orchestras of Ger- 
many, but all were, of course, cancelled. 








Weldon Hunt Home from Italy 


Boston, Sept. 12.—Weldon Hunt, the 
vocal teacher, who spent the greater part 
of the Summer in Europe, has returned 
to his Boston studio. Mr. Hunt was oc- 
cupied during the early part of July 
teaching in Naples, after which he 
started a short tour of Southern Europe, 
which was abruptly terminated by the 
war. Mr. Hunt was fortunate in secur- 
ing a comfortable passage from Genoa 
on one of the Italian liners. 


Walter David, of Foster and David, 
announced this week that, contrary to 
reports printed in some periodicals, Fred- 
eric Martin, the basso, has been engaged 
for the New York Oratorio Society’s per- 
formance of “The Messiah” in De- 


cember. 








According to a London report, John 
McCormack, the Irish tenor, has made a 
present of 50,000 cigarettes to the Brit- 
ish troops fighting on the Continent. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Russia’s Armies Fighting Germany to the Strains of German Music—German Premiéres of New 
Russian and English Operas Indefinitely Postponed—Artists Must Pay Hall Rent and 
Manager’s Fee for Concerts They Had Arranged to Give in Germany This Season—New York 
Tenor to Create One of Leading Roles in New d’Annunzio-Pizzetti Opera in Milan— 
Glastonbury’s First Festival Carried Through According to Schedule—The Art of Waiting 
the Greatest Art Invention, Says Richard Strauss—Stub of Liszt’s Last Cigar Sells for 

















NE of the little ironies of the world’s 
greatest war is the fact that the 
new official military march of the Rus- 
sians was written by a German com- 
poser! About a year ago the Czar in- 
stituted an international competition for 
a new march for his armies, offering a 
substantial award to the composer of 
the piece chosen. The composition that 
most pleased the Emperor of all the 
Russias was the march “Soldatenblut” 
(“Soldiers’ Blood’) submitted by the 
German Franz von Blon. 

This march quickly became very popu- 
lar in the Russian army and has become 
a favorite all through the country. But 
it is a rather striking fact that the Rus- 
sians are now fighting the Germans to 
the strains of German music. 

As an illustration of what unfor- 
tunately trivial expression the bitter 
feeling aroused by the war is permitted 
to assume, the General German Society 
of Musicians, following the example of 
the local society in Berlin, has expelled 
all the members of the society who be- 
long to nations at war with Germany. 

From Hamburg it is announced that 
the Neue Oper of that city has secured 
the right for the German premiere of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff’s opera, “The 
Greedy Knight.” Though the announce- 
ment was made public a fortnight after 
the dogs of war had been unchained the 
prospect of an early hearing in Ger- 
many for the Russian novelty, no mat- 
ter how soon peace may be established, 
is a forlorn hope. 

Nor will Frederick Delius be in a posi- 
tion to claim any better treatment at 
the hands of Fortune. His opera, 
“Fennimore and Gerda” was to have had 
its world premiére at the Cologne Opera 
House on October 15, but it may now 
be regarded as indefinitely postponed 
in view of the fact that Delius is an 
Englishman. Only one of his operas 
heretofore has had a public hearing. 
That is his “Romeo and Julia in the 
Village,” which was produced in Ger- 
many and, three or four years ago, in 
London, there as a feature of a Thomas 
Beecham season. 

Next month Siegfried Ochs, the con- 
ductor of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Chorus, was to have journeyed to St. 
Petersburg, or Petrograd, as we must 
accustom ourselves to calling it, to con- 
duct a Bach Festival there. Another 
case of “postponed indefinitely!” 

As for the German productions of 
Richard Strauss’s “Legend of Joseph,” 
with the participation of the Russian 
ballet that presented the work in both 
Paris and London, composer and direc- 
tors will have to make shift with Ger- 
man dancers if this work has not passed 
entirely into oblivion by the time the 
public once more shows a disposition to 
take an interest in entertainments of 
the sort. Judging by the verdicts of 
both French and English critics, how- 
ever, it would be no serious loss to the 
world of music at large if the “Legend 
of Joseph” were permitted to die an 
early death. 


* * * 


MONG concert artists and concert- 
giving organizations in Germany 

the question has become acute whether 
those who have made arrangements 
through managers to give concerts this 
season will be required to carry them 
through. In cases in which a certain 
hall has been rented in advance for a 
certain date the artist will scarcely be 
able to evade his obligation either to 
give the concert or else to pay the ex- 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four yaare only assistant of the late 


B. Lamperti 
BERLIN, 
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penses—rent of hall and agent’s fee— 
without giving it, according to a Berlin 
periodical. 

It has been emphasized by the higher 
authorities repeatedly of late, it seems, 





will be the fact that an American tenor 
who is steadily forging his way ahead 
in Italy will have the privilege of cre- 
ating the principal tenor réle. 

At first it was expected that the pre- 


RUDOLPH BERGER IN HIS HOME IN BERLIN 


There Have Been Conflicting Reports as to Whether Rudolph Berger, the German 
Tenor of the Metropolitan, Has Been Called to the Colors Yet or Not. It 
Is Probable That He Is With His Regiment, as He Holds the Rank of Captain 


in the German Army. 


that rents must be paid during the war 
period just as at other times. Only 
when a concert-hall has been trans- 
formed into a hospital, as has already 
happened in many cities, is the artist 
absolved from his contract. 

On the face of things, however, even 
those who are held to their obligations 
should not necessarily make complaint, 
as it has been suggested that the artistic 
diversion they offer the public may find 
a warm welcome on the part of that 
public. The admonition follows that in 
arranging their programs they should 
take greater heed than ever to avoid 
the trifling and to include as little 
frivolous music as possible in these seri- 
ous, overclouded times. 

* * * 

NDOUBTEDLY one of the most in- 
teresting novelties promised for 

the new season in Italy will be the lyric 
drama, “Fedra,” by Gabriele d’Annunzio 
and his composing collaborator, Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti. And a special feature 
of interest to the American music public 


miére would take place at the San Carlo 
in Naples and be followed by a pro- 
duction at the Costanzi in Rome, but 
so many obstacles to this plan have 
arisen that it has now been decided to 
launch the new work in Milan at La 
Scala, with the Hungarian soprano, 
Salomea Kruceniski, and Eduardo Di 
Giovanni in the two leading parts. Un- 
masked, Eduardo Di Giovanni is the 
New York tenor, Edward Johnson, who 
had his biggest opportunity last season 
when he sang Parsifal in Milan. 
x * x 
HILE the war naturally has affected 
all amusements in England the 
Festival of Mystic Drama at Glaston- 
bury was carried through approximately 
according to schedule, as the committee 
felt that the arrangements made pre- 
vented it from completely cancelling the 
performances, while the serious nature 
of the works to be produced warranted 
their being given in this period of 
tension. 
During August there were three per- 
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formances a week until the closing week, 
when a performance was given every 
day. Among the works given were a 
number of solemn war pieces, including 
Stanford’s “The Last Post” and “Songs 
of the Sea,” a stage performance of the 
Grail Scene from “Parsifal,” a new 
dance by Rutland Boughton called “The 
Mystic Dance of the Grail,” given by 
some of Margaret Morris’s London 
dancers, and Wilson Gibson’s “The Night 
Shift.” Three performances of Rut- 
land Boughton’s music drama based on 
Fiona Macleod’s “Immortal Hour” 
brought the festival to a close. 
* * x 


i” conversation with a German inter- 

viewer not long ago Richard Strauss 
added a few personal details to the fund 
of information concerning himself and 
his work already in the possession of 
the public. 

“I write at a work table that looks 
exactly like any other table,” he ob- 
served, “either in a black coat or a suit 
of English cheviot. I am never in a 
state of feverish excitement and I wear 
my hair cut short. I love the Summer, 
the country and the mountains. I am 
an incorrigible climber. Inspiration 
often comes to me when I am high up 
on a mountain top. 

“I spend the Summer in Garmisch, in 

Bavaria. There is much green and 
much peace there. The house is full of 
the scent of limes. Here the desire to 
create comes to me oftener than any- 
where else. In the Winter, from No- 
vember to April, I work very coolly, 
without any haste, even without emo- 
tion. One must have complete command 
of oneself if one wishes to keep order 
in that ever-changing, constantly mov- 
ing, constantly fluid chess-board that is 
called the orchestra. The head that 
created ‘Tristan’ had to be cold as 
marble. 
_ “YT work slowly. The greatest art in 
invention is the art of waiting. I wrote 
the ‘Legend of Joseph’ last year, like 
my other works, as the result of an 
inner impulse, without looking for a 
style. I tried only to get the style that 
best suited the inner life of the work. 

“It is my conviction that each work 
must be written in a different language, 
or, to put it differently, must wear its 
own clothes, especially made for it. In 
painting and in sculpture I love the most 
audacious innovators as much as the 
classics.” 

* * 
RANVILLE BANTOCK’S “Great 
God Pan” was to have been fea- 
tured at the Sheffield Music Festival, 
scheduled to take place on November 11, 
12 and 13, under Michael Balling’s direc- 
tion, but now cancelled. It would have 
been the only brand-new work in the 
festival scheme, although Rachmaninoff’s 
choral ode “The Bells” would have been 

a novelty for England. 

Otherwise the program arranged in- 
cluded “Elijah,” the Overture and Act 
I of “Rienzi,” Beethoven’s “Missa Solem- 
nis,” the Bach cantata “O Fire Ever- 
lasting,” Strauss’s bombastic “Festliches 
Praeludium,” Vaughan Williams’s “Sea 
Symphony” and the second and third 
acts of “Parsifal.” 

The Cardiff Festival, to have begun 
on October 5, also would have embraced 
“Elijah” in its scheme, like both Nor- 
wich and Sheffield. Bach’s “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew” and Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius” were included, and 
native composers were to have been rep- 
resented by three of Sir Frederic 
Cowen’s compositions—his “Ode to the 
Passions,” the scene, “The Dream of 
Endymion,” and a choral work, “What 
shall we dance?” expressly written for 
the festival—also by W. H. Reed’s “Cam- 
brian” Suite for orchestra, and Part 
5 of “The Storm” for soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra, by David Jenkins. 

Edmund Burke, the Canadian bari- 
tone; Ben Davies, Mme. Kirkby Lunn, 
Agnes Nicholls, John Coates and Robert 
Radford were the principal soloists en- 
gaged, with Frederic Cowen as festival] 
conductor and Joseph Hollman, the 
Dutch ’cellist, as soloist for one of the 
miscellaneous programs. 

Discussing the decline of the festival 
as a musical institution in the interest 
of the general public, the Musical Stand- 
ard suggests that it would be more to 
the point to spread out the available 
festival funds over the whole year. 

“It is not pessimism to point to the 
fact that the great provincial festivals 
seem, of late years, to have got some- 
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what out of touch with the public. Won- 
derful and worthy of all praise as the 
works of Handel, Mendelssohn and ‘the 
three B.’s’ are, there are other things 
in heaven and earth, in fact—other 
times, other manners. Instead of putting 
the full ‘sitting’ of eggs under one 
broody hen, why not distribute them 
amongst a well selected and continuous 
galaxy of talent? 

“In other words, why should not a 
town like Leeds have a municipal musi- 
cal festival all the year round, instead 
of spending all the money it thinks it 
can spare—which is far from the truth 
—upon one cclossal ‘bust.’ There are 
other towns which might, with advan- 
tage, ‘consider the lilies of the field’ and 
not strain audaciously after a glory 
which has, it would appear, for the 
present, passed them by.” 


* * * 


O be really smart nowadays you 
must never be up-to-date, accord- 

ing to the London Tatler. Your aim 
must be either to live seventeenth cen- 
tury or scream A. D. 2000. If you play 
the piano with the desire of being 
listened to you must either play Bach 
on a harpsichord or sit down here and 





there on the keyboard and call it the 
“music of the future.” 

In the same way, if you paint you 
must copy the earliest Italians or cut a 
chocolate box into a hundred pieces, 
throw them into the air, paste them 
on a canvas as they fall and call it 
a Futurist portrait of the Queen Mother 
of the Netherlands. Even your clothes 
must either be trés-Poiret or else as near 
the Garden of Eden as a yard of tulle 
and a blue bow will permit you. 

Never must you be fin-de-siécle—that 
is, of to-day. You must either hark 
back to the year nothing or soar into 
the future on the wings of your in- 
dividual fancy. Perhaps the future is 
the safest card to play, because the 
future can never answer you back. 

x * * 

T a sale of manuscripts and vari- 
ous curiosities of personal associa- 
tions held not long since in Germany a 
number of interesting autographs of 
Liszt, including the manuscript of his 
song “Die Lorelei,” sold for $500. On 
the other hand, according to Musical 
News, a Wagner autograph of “Isoldens 
Liebstod” went for $100, a low figure 
explained by the poor state of the manu- 

— and the lack of publicity. 

The stub of a cigar, the last one 
smoked by Liszt, brought twelve cents! 


O wonder-child pianist of recent 
years has inspired more confidence 
in his ultimate development into a mature 
artist of parts than Ernest von Lengyel. 
Especially in England has the young 
Hungarian been acclaimed since his first 
appearances there in taxing recital pro- 
grams and in concerts at which he 
tempted the gods with Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto. For a long time 
nothing was heard of him and it appears 
that he was confined to a sick bed for 
months. Now, however, he has entirely 
recovered and is to come before the 
public again during the coming season 
should there be opportunity in the Euro- 
pean concert world. 


* * x 


NE of the Summer’s musical projects 
safely accomplished before the out- 
break of the war was Ainé Ackté’s fes- 
tival of Finnish opera in an open air 
theater at Nyslott, Finland. Mme. 
Ackté is herself a Finn, of course—the 
most distinguished interpretative artist 
her country has yet produced—and the 
operas given were the works of Finnish 
composers. Pacin’s “King Charles’s 
Hunt” and Merikanto’s “Pohjan neito” 
were performed, and in both Mme. Ackté 
sang the leading female rdles. 
x * x 


NE of the concerts planned for 
Dresden this Winter was to have 
been a program of music introducing 
the posthorn, an instrument seldom 
heard nowadays, although more than one 
composer has employed it. Bach made 


use of it in his “Caprice on the Depar- 
ture of a Beloved Brother,” and Spohr 


in his Nocturne for wind instruments. 
J. L. H. 





Mrs. Virgil and Pupil on Tour 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, director of the Vir- 
gil Piano Conservatory, has been resting 
at the little village of Bronte, Canada, 
on the shores of Lake Ontario. After 
spending some time in New York, Mrs. 
Virgil started on a concert tour with 
Marian Blair, covering part of the ter- 
ritory of her Spring trip and also visit- 
ing certain cities of Indiana, Ohio and 
Kentucky. 





Although there is some uncertainty 
about the season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the baseball nine of its em- 
ployees continues victorious. William 
Small gathered his forces for the last 
game of the season on Monday when the 
Metropolitan players were pitted against 
the nine of the New York letter carriers. 





Italo Montemezzi, the composer of 
“L’Amore dei Tre Rei,” has begun work 
on the operatic version he has decided 
to make of Rostand’s drama, “La Prin- 
cesse Lointaine.” 





It is estimated that under the egis 
of the National Union of School Orches- 
tras there are 200,000 children learning 
to play the violin in the schools of 
Greater London. 





Mina Gale, a Toronto soprano, has 
made her operatic début at Alba, Italy, 
in “Norma.” 
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_ FOLLOWING HIS TRIUMPHANT TOUR of AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND ~ 
E RETURNS FOR ANOTHER AMERICAN TOUR : 
s WHICH OPENS OCTOBER 15TH = 
Read the Verdict of the Australasian Critics Who Unite with = 
the Leading Musical Authorities of Europe and America in _ 
Terming BAUER Unqualifiedly the : 

Sydney Morning Herald—‘‘Enthusiasm Sydney Daily Telegraph—‘‘He is one of ance, it has not often been given to a Mel- 5 
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mounted higher and higher, so that at the 
close of the recital Mr. Bauer was cheered to 


the echo. As a pianist he is a classicist, a 
great classicist, absolutely without the faint- 
est hint of pose. Again, Mr. Bauer is a 
pianist of immense strength, a_ veritable 


Nietzschean superman.” 


Splashes Weekly, Sydney—'‘‘His sincerity, 
his strength, his compelling air of raptness 
He is a 


kindred type of mind, loving the greater sim- 
plicities, scorning the meretricious. But the 
large and virile do not exhaust so varied a 
temperament as Bauer's. He can render 
Chopin subdued or shrill, intimate or multi- 
colored. There is perhaps nothing more 
wonderful in Bauer than his rendering of the 
swift movement of Chopin's famous sonata.”’ 


fit him particularly for Beethoven. 


the finest artists ever heard in this part of the 
world. He is eminently virile, and endows 
everything he touches with the life of his own 
magnetic personality. Because of his tem- 
perament and individuality, his force and au- 
thority—in alliance with his superb technique 
—Harold Bauer has rightly won distinction."’ 


Melbourne Age—'‘‘In every sense a great 
artist—and one of dominating personality— 
he is one of the very few pianists an intelli- 
gent lover of music cannot afford to leave 
unheard. From first to last yesterday's re- 
cital was memorable. Without any reserva- 
tion it may be claimed that Harold Bauer is 
the greatest pianist who has ever performed 
in Australia.” 


Melbourne Australasian—‘‘Mr. Bauer 
showed his powers to even finer effect at his 
second recital. As regards the perform- 


bourne audience to listen to anything so ar- 
tistically perfect. Everything played had 
the mark of flawless and individual artistry.”’ 


Melbourne Argus—‘‘In Harold Bauer we 
have undoubtedly the greatest artist on the 
pianoforte who has ever visited Australia. 
He is able to give complete satisfaction in a 
more varied way than any pianist we have 
heard out here. He comes as a revelation.” 

Australian Musical News—‘‘He is a mas- 
ter alike of his art and of his instrument; his 
technique is masterly, and his exposition 
masterful. This epithet ‘masterful’ applies 
with remarkable fitness to Bauer's playing. 
He does not coax or wheedle; he compels. 
There is no effort about his method of com- 
pulsion. No finer or more convincing pian- 
ist has ever visited Australia.” 








For Terms and Dates address LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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LIKE THE OLD OPERAS BEST 





Well as the Operatic 





Salvatore Giordano Has Found that True of American Audi- 
ences — An Italian Tenor, Nephew of the Composer of 
“Fedora”, who Has Made the Concert Field His Own as 








| igaeengy escaped detention in Italy 

this Summer by postponing a trip 
which he had planned, Salvatore Gior- 
dano, the Italian tenor, is rejoicing these 
days in New York on the eve of the 
opening of his season’s activity. Despite 
the fact that Italy has remained neutral, 
the tenor believes that his presence in 
his native land might have caused him 
considerable trouble. 

The last of this month Signor Gior- 
dano will make his way to the Maine 
Festival in Bangor and Portland with 
Mme. Eames, Emilio de Gogorza and 
other well known artists.- His engage- 
ment came directly as a result of the 


success which he had at the Maine fes- 
tival in 1912, upon his arrival in Amer- 
ica. Rarely has a soloist been so lion- 
ized by the public there as was this 
tenor two years ago. 

This artist’s road in America has not 
been the conventional one which Italian 
singers who come to the Metropolitan 
travel. He has made his way without 
the prestige which comes with an en- 
gagement at our leading operatic strong- 
hold, but nevertheless has proved him- 
self not only praiseworthy as an opera 
singer but also in concert, a field in 
which the Italian singer is less familiar. 

Signor Giordano’s début was made as 
Don José in “Carmen” at the San Carlo 
in Naples in November, 1906, and his 
success on that occasion won him a place 
in the Castellano Opera Company, which 
has occupied a prominent place among 
traveling organizations in Europe, and 
which has numbered among its members 
such famous singers as the great Bat- 
tistini. With this company Giordano 
sang in Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, Rou- 
mania and Turkey, where he was deco- 
rated by the Sultan. He has also ap- 
peared at the Komische Oper in Berlin 
and there enjoyed the friendship of the 
leading musicians of the day. France 
and England have also been halting 
places, and it was from London that he 
set out for America in 1912. 

“That year I was very busy,” said the 
tenor to a MUSICAL AMERICA representa- 
tive, “for after the Maine Festival I was 
engaged to sing with the Constantino 
Company in New Orleans and Cuba. But 
trouble with my throat took hold of me 
in the Spring and I had to stop in the 
middle of an opera engagement in New 
York. I rested that Summer in Italy 
and then began again here. 


“Then concert work began to appeal 
to me. I worked hard, preparing a 
program under the able guidance of 
William S. Brady and so I sing the Nar- 
rative from ‘Lohengrin’ in German, and 











large and small, were visited. The tenor 
had the opportunity to observe the atti- 
tude of our audiences toward opera. “I 
can say that your American audiences 
displayed intelligence everywhere that 
we appeared. To be sure, they know the 
old operas best. Why shouldn’t they? 
Moreover, the older operas’ contain 
definite musical ideas, such as few mod- 
ern composers seem to possess. They 
are also more vocal and give the singer 
an opportunity to show what he can do. 
And these audiences go to opera to hear 
singing! Of that I am convinced. 
“The operas of my uncle, Umberto 
Giordano, seem to me to solve the prob- 
lem. His music is modern, yet it is 
music that is always vocally effective. 


Above, to the Left, ‘‘Snapped”’ as He 
Salvatore Giordano, the Italian Tenor. 

Was Responding to the Trainman’s 
e “All Aboard’’ at the Maine Festival of 
1912. To the Right, “in Propria 











some French songs, as well as Italian 
songs, already in my répertoire. Learn- 
ing the German of Wagner was no easy 
task, but I felt that it was worth while. 
For singing great music, such as that 
in the original is what a singer should 
do. We Italians do not like to hear our 
masters, Verdi, Puccini, etc., sung in 
anything but our native tongue and I 
can understand that musicians of other 
nationalities feel the same way about it.” 

Directly after his AXolian Hall recital 
Signor Giordano was engaged to sing 
leading parts with an itinerant opera 


company which kept him busily engaged, 


until late in the Spring. This troupe 
went as far as the Coast. 


On this tour fully a hundred cities, 
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Persona.”’ Below, Left to Right, Will- 
iam R, Chapman, Conductor of the 
Maine Festival; Florence Anderson 


Otis, SOprano, and Signor G'‘ordano. 


Take his ‘Andrea Chenier’ and ‘Fedora,’ 
two beautiful works that should be more 
popular in this country than they are 
—in these two there are countless melo- 


dies that have the same warmth and 
beauty as those of the composers of 
other days.” 

Mr. Giordano has sung the aria of 


Loris from “Fedora” on his concert pro- 
grams with unusual success in this coun- 
try and has done much toward making 
better known the music of his relative. 
This year he will be heard in concert 
under the management of Antonia Saw- 
yer of New York and will also fill an 
operatic engagement for part of the 
season. He has more than twenty oper- 
atic réles in his répertoire, lyric and 
dramatic. A. W. K. 


Mr. and Mrs. Virgil Teaching at College 
of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil of New 
York made the College of New 


Rochelle, N. Y., their headquarters for 
the Summer. The College of New 
Rochelle has grown remarkably in re- 
cent years, and the music department has 
now reached such proportions that it 
has been decided to erect a special build- 
ing for a school of music, to be equipped 
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il voices. 
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with a recital hall where capable artists 
will appear during the season. During 
the Summer special recitals have been 
given by N. Stuart Smith, Pasquale Tal- 
larico, pianists, and Francesco Maltese, 
violinist, assisted by Mrs. Estelle Davis. 
Mr. Tallarico’s recital aroused much en- 
thusiasm. The young man, who was a 
pupil of the Virgils and later of Joseffy, 
displayed unusual interpretative gifts. 
His technic was pronounced impeccable. 





Tribute to the Late Frank Lynes, Com- 
poser, of Boston 


As a tribute to one of those earnest 
American musicians, who win neither 
fame nor glory during their lifetime, 
Arthur P. Schmidt has recently issued 
a brochure on the late Frank Lynes, the 
Boston composer, who died last Summer. 
There is an appreciation of the com- 
poser by Olin Downes, correspondent in 
Boston for MUSICAL AMERICA and music 
critic of the Boston Post, in which is 
brought out Mr. Lynes’s peculiar talent 
for writing notably good piano music 
for teaching purposes. His works also 
included piano duets, a few violin pieces, 
an organ sonata, some shorter organ 
pieces, songs, secular and sacred, an- 
thems and a list of part-songs for male, 
fema'e and mixed voices. 


Macmillen to Arrive Late in September 


A cablegram from Francis Macmillen 
to his American manager, S. E. Mac- 
millen, announces the violinist’s safe 
arrival at Geneva, Switzerland. He and 
his mother, who is with him, will sail 
from Italy, arriving in New York the 
end of September. Macmillen states 
that they reached Geneva on Septem- 
ber 9 after an eventful automobile jour- 
ney from Dresden. Gino Aubert, Mac- 
millen’s former accompanist, resides at 
Geneva. Since his season in America 
with Macmillen he has made a name 
in Europe as a solo pianist and is now 
a professor at the Geneva Conserva- 
torium. Mr. Aubert arranged with a 
wealthy German friend in Dresden to 
drive Macmillen out of the war zone in 
his motor car. 


A tax on theater tickets has been sug- 
gested as an emergency war measure. It 
would apply to musical as well as theat- 
rical and other entertainments. How- 
ever, as it might be difficult to devise 
a way in which both public and man- 
avers of entertainments could be made 
to share the burden equitably it is 
thought that the government will find 
some other means of offsetting the loss 
of revenue through the cutting off of 
imports from Europe. 


The second conference of the League 
of German Music Critics held at Essen 
showed an increase in membership from 
twenty-two to forty-two, still a small 
number for the German Empire. 
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MILAN TO BERLIN NOW FIVE-DAY TRIP 





‘‘ Musical America’s”? European Representative Finds the Italian 
City a Refuge for Many Americans — Reassurance as to the 


Safety of Foreigners in Germany 


MILAN, Aug. 25.—Several days ago I 
reached Milan, after an almost endless 
journey at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour, from Brindisi, Italy’s extreme 
southeasterly port, on my way from the 
Orient to Berlin. Again and again train- 
loads of Italian troops, the assembling 
of which was officially announced as a 
military necessity to guard Italy’s neu- 
trality, but which bore a striking re- 
semblance to a mobilization for war, in- 


terrupted our passage. 

In Milan misery had plenty of com- 
pany—“misery” in this case referring 
to the prevalent dearth of money. 

Milan has been a haven of refuge for 
many Americans, pre-eminently those 
coming from Germany, all frightened 
beyond description, all anxious to leave 
this continent of carnage and slaughter, 
and most of them without the means 
to do so. 

Of the profession I met Riccardo 
Martin, George Hamlin and his family, 
who had come through from Berlin, 
Rudolph Schirmer and several others— 
all in the same awkward position of be- 
ing without funds or not having the 
opportunity to leave the country. I also 
ran across Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 

The fright that has prevailed among 
so many of our compatriots can be 
understood to a certain extent, consider- 
ing the frequency of hair-brained re- 
ports published in the sensationally in- 
clined newspapers available in Italy, 
Switzerland and elsewhere. 

As Mr. Schirmer very justly remarked, 
“It’s a pity that the American people 
are largely kept in the dark and mis- 
led by frequent misrepresentations, get- 
ting only one side of the story.” The 
Italian accepts such reports against Ger- 
many and Austria (the latter his arch 
enemy) with the greatest readiness. So 
it can readily be understood why Ameri- 
can refugees from Germany are pos- 
sessed of but the one wish to get home 
and away from a Germany that they 
are told is doomed. My intention to 
return to Berlin as quickly as I can get 
there and resume my post has been re- 
ceived with feelings akin to the sym- 
pathy that is shown a human being 
walking to the scaffold. 

Well, I start on the road to Berlin to- 
morrow. Ordinarily the distance may 
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be covered in twenty-four hours. At 
present, however, one may only travel 
to the nearest frontier and there abide 
the opportunity to proceed. Roughly 
estimated, the journey will take about 
four to five days unless the Cossacks 
or Uhlans hold me up en route. 

The Dal Verme Opera House of Milan 
has not and may not open its doors under 
the present conditions. Director Oreste 
Poli, the enterprising manager of this 
institution, informs us that he is seri- 
ously contemplating an operatic season 
on a percentage basis with half salaries 
for the artists. 

As a result of numerous calumnious 
reports contained in certain “yellow 
journals” in England the American Am- 
bassador in Berlin has found it oppor- 
tune to issue a proclamation to the effect 
that Americans, as well as English, 
French and Russians, are just as well 
off in Germany as at home and that all, 
especially Americans, are being treated 
with the greatest possible courtesy. Of 
course if any one is tactless enough to 
to denounce publicly the country in 
which he happens to be it may happen 
that he is soundly thrashed for his 
rudeness. O. P. JACOB. 


DR. GOWER CALLED TO ARMS 








Denver Piano Instructor a Reservist in 
the British Army 


DENVER, Sept. 11.—Dr. John UH. 
Gower, the piano instructor of Denver, 
has received a call from the English 
government to rejoin his regiment. Dr. 
Gower is a captain in the British re- 
serves, and held a commission for eight 
years previous to coming to America. 
He expects to leave this. week for 
Europe. His wife and daughter, Gwen- 
dolyn, are now in London, where the lat- 
ter is studying for the operatic stage. 
Dr. Gower has received a letter rom 
Blanche Cobacker, the young Denver 
piano prodigy, saying that she and her 
mother are at Oberammergau, having 
gone there from Leipsic. 

As a result of the action of the Italian 
government in detaining every man 
eligible for army service, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Bosetti, choirmaster of the Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception, finds 
himself held in Italy, where he went 
early in the Spring to study choir music. 

H. L. W. 
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A SINGER AS ZOOLOGICAL EXPERT 











Caroline Hudson-Alexander, the Soprano, in the “Zoo” at Euclid Beach Park, 
near Cleveland 


ALTHOUGH certain snapshots which 
Mme. Hudson-Alexander has sent 
recently to her friends might lead to the 
inference that the soprano has been 
spending a Summer in Africa, the fact 
remains that the pictures were taken in 
the “Zoo” at Euclid Beach Park near 
Cleveland, where the singer has been 
visiting relatives. It is the ostriches in 
which Mme. Hudson-Alexander jg espe- 





cially interested, and she has visited 
them on several occasions not only for 
photographic purposes, but to study their 
habits. For this purpose the keepers 
have extended special privileges to the 
singer. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander’s plans for 
this year include a long season of con- 
certs under the’management of Loudon 
Charlton. : 





CHICKERING HALL OPENED 





An Attractive New Auditorium in Lord 
& Taylor Store 


Chickering Hall, the concert audito- 
rium of the new Lord & Taylor Store 
New York, was opened on Thursday 
afternoon, September 10, with a eomenet 
given by Mme. Héléne Koelling, soprano: 
Salvatore Giordano, tenor, and Wilhelm 
Spohr, pianist. It is planned to give 
concerts at this store throughout the sea- 
son. The director of the auditorium js 
Frank Jones. , 

Thursday afternoon’s audience ae. 
claimed Mr. Giordano’s fine singing of 
the “Celeste Aida” aria, Geehl’s “Po 
You Alone” and Denza’s “Vieni.” The 


Italian tenor was in splendid voice ang 
gave of his best to the delight of his 
hearers. Mme. Koelling offered the “Ah 
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fore é lui” aria from Verdi’s “Traviata 
and later was applauded for a group of 
songs by Carpenter, Mary Helen Brown, 
Dagmar Rubner and dell’Acqua. Mr. 
Spohr played a Handel “Chaconne 
Varié,” a Chopin group and the B Minor 
Rhapsody of Brahms in a praiseworthy 
manner and also acted as accompanist 
for the singers. 

The hall, which is artistically deco- 
rated, proved to be an agreeable place 
for concert-giving. The acoustic proper- 
ties would, however, be improved by re- 
moving some of the heavy carpeting 
which is prone to deaden sound. 





A. W. K. 
Five Artists in Toronto War Benefit 
TORONTO, Sept. 14.—The American 


Aid Society of Canada gave a concert 
at the Arena, September 10, in behalf 
of the Canadian Patriotic Fund. It was 
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a splendid success, the audience num- 
bering close to 7,000 people. Speeches 
were made by the Duke of Connaught, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir George 
Foster. The musical program was given 
by Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; Eva Mylott, 
Australian contralto; George Dostal, 
tenor; Jerome Uhl, baritone, and Emil 
J. Polok, pianist. 

The “National Anthem,” “O Canada,” 
“Maple Leaf,” “Star Spangled Banner” 
and the “Russian Anthem” were sung 
by the quartet of soloists. Each artist 
met with great success. 


2,000 Singers in War Benefit Concert 


A noteworthy musical event is prom- 
ised in the assemblage of about 2,000 
voices for a concert to be given for the 
benefit of the war sufferers of Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, plans for which 
are being developed by Major Carl 
Lentz, president of the Northeastern 
Singerbund. Represented in the big 
chorus will be the United Singers of 
Brooklyn, New York, Queens County, 
Hudson County, Jersey City and New- 
ark. If by any chance the event mis- 
carries the United Singers of Brooklyn 
have decided to hold their own benefit 
concert. Several opera and _ concert 
stars have offered their services to 
Major Lentz. The latter is a Civil War 
veteran who lost his right arm at 
Gettysburg. G. C. T. 


Mme. Chilson Ohrman Returns 


Luella Chilson Ohrman, the soprano, 
returned recently from Paris, where she 
had been studying with Jean de Reszke 
until the outbreak of the war. Mme. 
Ohrman is preparing for her operatic 
début. She will make a concert tour In 
the United States this season under the 
management of M. H. Hanson. 


Mme. Genovese for Coast Opera 


Mme. Nana Genovese, the Italian 
mezzo-soprano, has been engaged as a 
member of the National Grand Opera 
Company, which is being formed by Im- 
presario Lombardi to give a season of 
opera in Los Angeles beginning in Jan- 








TEACHER OF 


STUDIO: 30 West 5ist Street 


uary. One of the rédles which Mme. 
Genovese will sing during her engage- 
ment will be “Carmen,” a part in which 
she has achieved much success. She 
was a member of Hammerstein’s Man- 
hattan Opera Company several years 
ago and has appeared in other operatic 
performances in this country. During 
the past season she has sung in many 
concerts. Ivor Novelli, the composer, 
has dedicated one of his latest composi- 
tions, “Vorrei,” to Mme. Genovese and 
she has added this to her recital réper- 
toire. 





In a letter from Harold Hurlbut in 
the issue of September 5, the name of 
Mr. Hurlbut’s teacher was _ incorrectly 
printed as Giuseppe Campanini. It 
should have read Giuseppe Campanari. 





Nothing speaks more eloquently 
for the definite growth of musical 
taste in America than the almost 
instant success that has come to 
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Joseph Urban Brings News of Boston 
Opera Artists Stranded in Europe 





Bureau of Mus‘cal America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, September 5, 1914. 


UMORS that Joseph Urban, stage 
director at the Boston Opera 
House, had been swallowed up by the- 
European war were dispelled when that 
gentleman in the flesh turned up in this 
city on August 30. Mr. Urban had made 
his passage over on the steamship San 
Giovanni from Genoa, with much dif- 
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ficulty, on account of the extreme scarc- 
ity of funds. He was able to add ma- 
terially to the small amount of informa- 
tion available, as to the whereabouts and 
the fortunes of various members of the 
Boston Opera Company. 

Mr. Urhie had left Vienna two days 
before the declaration of war and was 
in Venice on August 1. He experienced 
the same obstacles in securing funds 
that everyone in Europe encountered. 
He sent a wire to Zenatello, who, as it 
turned out, suffered very serious finan- 
cial reverses on the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. Zenatello was unable to relieve Mr. 
Urban, who, finally, in a state of ex- 
treme anxiety on account of having with 
him Mrs. Urban and his two children, 
wired Felix Weingartner, then, as now, 
in Switzerland, asking assistance. In 
answering Weingartner said that he 
hoped the Urbans would make their 
home with him for a season, adding that 
he had no money, but hoped to be able 
to find enough to eat. 

Mr. Urban last saw Mr. Russell in 
Paris. He said that Mr. Russell’s opera 
season there was undoubtedly an artistic 
success. He confirmed the rumor that 
André Caplet had gone to the front. 

Mr. Zenatello and Mme. Gay were 
among the members of the Boston Opera 
Company who were most severely taxed 
by the war. In the Summer of 1913 
they had inaugurated a season of grand 
opera at the Arena, in Verona, Italy, 
which had been a great artistic and 
financial success. They intended to re- 
peat this enterprise this Summer, and 
had engaged the theater for a number 
of weeks and also chorus, orchestra and 
artists, when the war broke out. As 
Italy remained neutral, the contracts 
held, but the public hoarding what little 
money it had, stayed away from the 
theater, and that opera season played 
very unfortunate havoc with the purses 
of Mr. and Mrs. Zenatello. 

Mr. Urban hoped to find Rudolph 
Adler, his assistant, from whom he had 
parted in Austria, in Boston, for Mr. 
Adler’s contract called for his reap- 
pearance in this city on August 25. Mr. 
Urban has very little doubt that Adler 
is at the front. On Thursday, Septem- 
ber 3, Robert Brunton, technical director 
of the Boston Opera Company, reported 
for duty. Mr. Brunton had left Mr. 
MacDonald, business manager of the 
Boston Opera Company, in London. Mr. 
MacDonald was also short of funds, but 
measures have been taken for his relief, 
and he is expected in Boston soon. 

O. D. 


The musical season in Providence will 
begin fully a month earlier than usual 
this year, with a week’s engagement of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, under 
the direction of Fortune Gallo, during 
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the middle of September, and with about 
twenty of the American players of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra the same 
‘week at Keith’s Theater. 





Three Artists in Rhode Island Concert 


An interesting concert was given on 
Friday afternoon, September 11, at 
Ochre Point, R. I., by Francis Rogers, 
baritone, and Alice Preston, soprano, as- 
sisted by Mrs. George Peabody Eustis, 
pianist. Mr. Rogers was inimitable in 
the old French “Cattle Song” and 
“L’Amour de Moi,” which he invested 
with rare charm and he sang equally well 
Debussy’s ‘“Mandoline,” Rubinstein’s 
“Since First We Met,” and a group by 
Cadman, Hawley, Sinding and Cowen. 
Miss Preston made a good impression in 
songs by Paulin, Brahms, Grieg, Kerno- 
chan, Carpenter, Paladilhe, and Koechlin 
and in two duets by Grétry and Mozart 
with Mr. Rogers. Mrs. Eustis gave a 
good performance of Bach’s C Minor 
Fantasia. 





That Liszt knew how to turn a charm- 
ing compliment is shown by a little 
anecdote related by Theodore Lack in 
The Etude. “On a certain occasion 
Liszt was seated beside the young and 
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pretty Mme. de B , whose beautiful 
shoulders. were bare. The great artist 
contemplated their loveliness with evi- 
dent delight. Suddenly perceiving this, 
the young lady exclaimed in pretty con- 
fusion, ‘Oh, Monsieur Liszt!’ 

“‘Pardon me, Madame,’ exclaimed 
Liszt, ‘I was expecting to see wings 
spring forth.’ ” 





Riccardo Martin Sails for Home 


A cablegram from Riccardo Martin, 
the American tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been received in 
New York by his concert manager, 
Charles L. Wagner, announcing his sail- 
ing on the Canopic, September 10. Mr. 
Martin has been in Italy since the war 
started. His sailing at this time means 
that he will fill more concert dates than 
he had originally planned. 





In the course of the engagement of 
De Wolf Hopper and the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Opera Company in San Fran- 
cisco a special performance of “Trial 
by Jury” will be given under the 
auspices of the University-of California 
in the Greek Theater, Berkeley. It will 


be the first musical play ever given in 
the theater. 
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The Question of Expense in Music 


Study 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


In your campaign against sending 
music students abroad you neglect to 
consider what seems to me the most im- 
portant feature. 

No one familiar with the matter can 
deny that we have as good teachers and 
better opera and concerts here than in 
Europe. 

What you fail to consider is the mat- 
ter of expense. You must realize that 
a pupil’s education depends fully as 
much on the music she hears as on the 
instruction she receives. 

Admission to Berlin opera can be 
gained for a mark and a reserved seat 
can be had for a mark fifty. Of course 
Berlin does not produce the greatest 
stars in the operas it presents, but it 
does give a perfect interpretation. Paris 
prices are a little higher. 

Can you tell me that a student of 
moderate means can go, week after 
week, to hear opera in Boston or New 
York as she could in Paris or Berlin? 

Isidor Philipp in Paris charges $10 
an hour. 

Can you tell me of any teachers in 
New York or Boston, who are equally 
good, who charge as little. 

I am not criticizing your standpoint 
and I have left out of consideration the 
relative cost of living, which the war will 
of course increase in Europe. 

I had planned three years study in 
Paris with Philipp. 

Now I am at a loss how to study with- 
in my means. 

Can you advise me? 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) Doris E. SLEEPER. 

20 Rounds St., Portland, Me. 





A Suggestion for Musicians’ Home 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wonder whether the following sug- 
gestion might bear good results. 

The musicians’ home (built by Mr. 
Theodore Presser) seems to be a fine 
thing. Now if it could be made prac- 
tical to give the tired music teacher a 
week of comfort and relaxation when 
she (or he) most needs it, that place 
would be a God-send to many a one 
whose life is being spent in the building 
of character in the present generation. 

Why wait till a teacher is sixty-five? 
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Make it possible for her occasionally 
to take a week’s rest right now. 

To turn to another subject, can you 
tell me which instrument it would be 
most advisable for boys to learn to play 
so that, with a reasonable amount of 
practice, outside of piano practice and 
school work, they might equip them- 
selves to play in a good orchestra? 

If boys could realize that this is pos- 
sible, it would be of interest and ad- 
vantage not only to them but to Ameri- 
can orchestras. Thanking you for giv- 
ing these questions a little considera- 
tion, I am sincerely yours, 

A. AGNES SHEPARD. 

Orange, N. J., Aug. 29, 1914. 





Fears Proposed Laws May Prevent Able 
Singers from Teaching 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


The vocal teacher should be a singer. 

This statement, propounded in a re- 
cent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA by David 
Bispham, is absolutely right. It is not 
the ignorant charlatan (an ex-bootblack 
or mechanic, perhaps) who is dangerous, 
for his personal and social deficiencies 
warn people away. The dangerous man 
is the eminent pianist or accompanist 
who increases his income by trying to 
teach voice. There are a few such men 
who sing, but the majority do not. These 
men, because of their high standing, 
musically, have many pupils and are the 
most dangerous of all teachers of voice. 

A young friend of mine tried out for a 
choir position some time ago and was 
told by the organist (a woman who 
taught voice but could not sing) that 
she would see that he got the position 
if he would agree to study with her. As 
he was studying with a fine teacher, who 
was a well-known oratorio tenor, he 
refused her proposition and naturally 
did not get the position. 

Most of the proposed laws all over 
the country call for so much technical 
knowledge from voice teachers that more 
organists and pianists than honest sing- 
ing vocal teachers will be able to ful- 
fill their requirements. These laws would 
eliminate many an excellent teacher who 
has been an eminent vocalist for years 
and let in the piano player or organist 
who wishes to teach voice. 

I know that if my son developed a 
tenor voice I would prefer to place him 
with Dan Beddoe, Theodore Van Yorx 
or John W. Nichols than with many a 
finished musician who teaches voice and 
yet cannot sing. And, if I place my son 
with some fine singer who knows the 
human voice but has not fulfilled the re- 
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“Of Percy Rector Stephens and 
his work | could write much but 
will content myself with saying that 
he knows more about the human 
voice, its production and develop- 
ment, than any one else | have met. 
For over a year | have taken a les- 
son each day | have been in New 
York City, and | can hope for no 
greater help in vocal progress than 
a continuance of the same train- 
ing.’’ 

. REINALD WERRENRATH. 
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quirements demanded, who will try to 
stop my doing this? Who will try to stop 
the singer from teaching him? 

Are the laws being o- to pro- 
tect young voices or to benefit violinists, 
organists or accompanists who teach 
voice? 

With David Bispham I say, the vocal 
teacher should be a singer. 

GEORGE HEMENWAY. 

New York, Aug. 16, 1974. 





“Mephisto” on the War 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Thank Mephisto for the pleasure he 
gave me when I read his wonderful 
observations on the present war, in the 
issue of September 5, entitled “Civiliza- 
tion Is Not a Failure.” 

He not only fights for the cause of 
music in America but his ultra-modern 
spirit is eminently social and humani- 
tarian. His observation is not based 
upon a superficial knowledge of modern 
musical and social life, but is an heroic 
“Cri” of a highly cultured humanist and 
moralist, which will be accepted by any 
human being who has brain and Ranet, 

Although his name is the same as that 
of the old Prince of Darkness, he is a 
human being, who fights for the Light 
and Truth, so I say: God bless him! 
modern Mephisto! Sincerely, 

GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA. 

New York, Sept. 7, 1914. 





Naturalized Americans in Contests 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Let us hope that the doctrine pro- 
mulgated by Mr. George E. Simpson in 
the “Open Forum” of September 12 may 
not find wide acceptance in American 
musical circles, despite the evident good 
intention which animated it. Mr. Simp- 
son pleads that naturalized musicians 
be barred from American prize contests 
in composition. 

All through Mr. John C. Freund’s 
campaign for the “Musical Indepen- 
dence of the United States,” in which 
he urged that we give just recognition 
to American musicians, he insisted that 


the term “American” must cover not 
only those who had been born in this 
country, but those from other lands who 
had chosen to cast their lot among us. 
Such discrimination as Mr. Simpson sug- 
gests against our naturalized composers 
would be directly ey to the spirit 
of the Constitution, as the only offices 
from which naturalized citizens are de- 
barred by law are those of President 
and Vice-President. Similarly, we have 
no right to deny to those adopting this 
as their country any of the emoluments 
to which their talents may entitle them. 

Furthermore, Mr. Simpson declares 
that neither the recently arrived natural- 
ized composer nor his work is American 
in any sense of the word. Yet it is gen- 
erally accepted that we have not yet a 
characteristically American school of 
composition. Just as our national en- 
tity is being molded in our “melting pot” 
of the nations, so is our style of com- 
position being created from the best ele- 
ments of the various schools that we 
are absorbing. And in this process it 
is our duty to give a fair showing to 
all gifted American musicians, whether 
they happen to have been born in the 
United States or in those European 
countries which are now being forced to 
turn to America as the artistic strong- 
hold in the future. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH S. CLARK. 
New York, Sept. 10, 1914. 


Madame von Ende Approves Editorials 
in “Musical America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As a humanitarian and a cosmopoli- 
tan permit me to thank you for the dig- 
nity and sagacity of your attitude to- 
wards this most atrocious of all wars. 

The horror of it made me abandon the 
reading of the daily papers, but the 
articles in MUSICAL AMERICA I could not 
miss. Very sincerely, 

AMELIA VON ENDE. 

New York, Sept. 2, 1914. 








Denver’s Musical Menu Delights an 
Eastern Epicure 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 
Some observations of musical condi- 

tions in Denver made by an Eastern 

musician during a recent visit may be of 


interest to you. — 
Soon after my arrival I was invited 
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intonation was perfect.”’ 
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Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 16, 1914.— 
“His voice was rich and pure at the bottom 
of the register as well as at the top, and his 
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WAR’S APOLOGY TO ART 


Siegfried Wagner’s name is given in reports from 
Germany as one of the sponsors of the book, “The 
Truth About Germany,” which has been issued with 
the intention of awakening favorable sentiment toward 
the German cause, especially in America. Whether or 
not this work will accomplish its intended purpose, the 
matter is of peculiar interest in indicating how in 
modern times the interests of war require a special 
propaganda in the intellectual world—that for civiliza- 
tion an apologia for war must be prepared, which was 
not required by the ancient world, which, for the most 
part, accepted the Thrasymachian Doctrine that might 
is right. That such an endeavor should be made, and 
that a formidable list of names, not of rulers, but of 
scientists, artists, philosophers and business men, 
should be brought forward in supporting it, is certain 
evidence of the existence of a new sentiment in the 
world, a sentiment that war nowadays requires a very 
special justification, and that the idea of it is not as 
unquestioningly accepted as it once was. 

Whether or not the propaganda of Siegfried Wagner 
and his colleagues succeeds in the particular purpose 
for which it is intended, it is at least an augury and 
an adumbration of a new and better condition for the 
future of the world. 





ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


It appears that a popular orchestral movement in St. 
Paul, following upon the abandonment of the Symphony 
Orchestra, must have been on foot at the same time that 
Musica, AMERICA made the editorial suggestion that 
that city should take a hand in some phase of the move- 
ment of music for the people. 

It is a little inauspicious that in the report of the 
matter the first reason given for the new undertaking 
is to succor the orchestral players stranded in St. Paul 
through the dissolution of the Symphony Orchestra. 
Neither is the second reason given entirely reassuring, 


namely, that the “interest in orchestral music may not 
be allowed to die out.” Neither of these two avowed 
aims touch the heart of the present national move- 
ment of music for the people. Certainly it is worthy 
that all aid should be given to the stranded orchestral 
players, and it is also well that the interest in orches- 
tral music should not be allowed to die out. 

The new movement rests, first and foremost, however, 
upon organizing with and among the people themselves. 
This becomes necessary the moment that the older 
ideal is departed from—that ideal which through 
private enterprise offers the forms of traditional art to 
the public and expects them to support it. Merely to 
present something more or less similar to these tradi- 
tional forms of ari to the people, at a lesser or a 
“popular” price, will not accomplish the result. It is 
not “interest in orchestral music” that is going to carry 
a popular orchestra to success; that is altogether -too 
“highbrow” an idea to stir or animate the “people,” by 
which, in such a case, must be meant the larger mass 
of the people who are not accustomed to attend high: 
priced symphony concerts. 

One of the most vital and hopeful ways of co-operat- 
ing with the people is that which exists in Rochester, 
with its large community chorus drawn from the en- 
tire population, which has given concerts both in the 
school halls and the public parks. Such an organiza- 
tion requires the aid of an orchestra and might well be 
made the basis for the support of an orchestra which 
would truly fulfil a function in the life of the people. 





MUSIC AND THE SOLDIER 


It is an interesting observation that the New York 
Times recently made editorially in pointing out that 
soldiers in camp and on the march do not sing “God 
Save the King,” “Rule Britannia,” “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” or “America,” but songs like “It’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary,” or “There’s a Hot Time in the Old 
Town To-Night.” The great national songs that are 
supposed to inspire, and do inspire, patriotic fervor are, 
as the Times indicates, sung more in time of peace than 


. in time of war. As the Times aptly puts it, “It is all 


very well to sing ‘Rule Britannia’ at a mass meeting to 
create interest in enlistments, but when Mr. Atkins is 
led against the foe he gets ten times more of breezy 
courage and self-confidence from ‘It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary.’ ” 

Further, whether through the power of association or 
because of inherent patriotism, it is the experience of 
all to know the thrill, at any time, of hearing one’s 
national anthem, particularly if one happens to be far 
from home. In times of peace, when people are engaged 
in their little day-to-day activities and frivolities, there 
is something about the dignity and austerity of a na- 
tional anthem, which awakens them to a sense of larger 
things than the small circle of their personal existence. 
But when the soldier is actually face to face with the 
austerities and the terrors of war, he wants a cheerful 
familiar and inspiriting ditty to remind himself and his 
comrades of the simple humanity which would other- 
wise be swallowed up in the maelstrom of war, and 
leave them stranded in the abyss of terror. 





PAGANINIS GUARNERIUS 


It is indeed a distressing circumstance that MUSICAL 
AMERICA announced last week in stating that worms 
were feeding upon Paganini’s famous Guarnerius. 

When the great fiddler bequeathed the instrument to 
his native town of Genoa on the condition that it should 
be carefully preserved, he must have been aware that 
the proper way to preserve a violin is to play on it, the 
vibration keeping it from being a desirable habitation 
for worms. Nevertheless one can only applaud the 
reverence which impels the authorities of Genoa to for- 
bid the desecration which would necessarily ensue from 
a performance upon the instrument by any violinist 
since the Genoese master’s time. 

It is of little importance whether Paganini was or 
was not a greater artist of the violin than certain of 
the great violinists of subsequent or of the present 
times. His name is a symbol, like the names of other 
singular great ones of the past, around whom time has 
thrown a veil of myth and legend. It is the place that 
Paganini and Paganini’s name holds in the world that 
should keep the sanctity of his violin inviolate, and not 
consideration, of critical partisanship. 

With all the useless things that there are in the 
world, the worms really might have the consideration 
to find something else to serve them as food. Or the 
authorities of Genoa might try the expedient of keep- 
ing the violin in alcohol, or perhaps in a vacuum. 





A story of Albani and Earl! Kitchener ini 
War for Britain in the present crisis, is +o peal a 
singer in her book, “Forty Years of Song.” Mme. Al 
bani and Kitchener met at a dinner in London and the 
singer asked the soldier if he would write his name in 
her gpg book. He answered, “T will, if you will 
> Se oe Sweet Home’ for me.” The exchange was 
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Leopold von Auer and Arnold Volpe 


While abroad last month Arnold Volpe spent some 
days at Loschwitz, near Dresden, visiting Professor 
Auer, the famous’ violin pedagog. Mr. Volpe was a 
violin pupil of the now renowned master in Russia 
many years ago. 


Miller—Postmarked Bad Reichenhall, July 31, a post- 
card has reached the MUSICAL AMERICA office from 
Christine Miller, inscribed “Cordial greetings from the 
Austrian border, where great war excitement prevails.” 


Fremstad—Mme. Olive Fremstad will leave in a few 
days for the Pacific Coast to begin her tour of concerts. 
Her season opens in Seattle on October 1. Engage- 
ments immediately following are Victoria, Spokane, 
Portland, Tacoma, Fresno, Oakland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Rasch—Cooking is something of a hobby with Al- 
bertina Rasch, the premiére danseuse of the Century 
Opera Company, and she believes, incidentally, that 
even the prosaic motions of swinging a broom or 
juggling a frying pan add to the sum total of grace 
desired in the ideal dancer. 


Miller—Reed Miller, the tenor, has been chosen as 
soloist for the Beethoven festival which is to be given 
in Minneapolis by the local orchestra next March. Mr. 
Miller has sung the “Ninth” Symphohy numerous times 
recently with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef. Stransky conducting. 


Bloch—Alexander Bloch, violinist, has just returned 
from Dresden, Germany, where he has been continuing 
his studies with Prof. Leopold Auer. He got out of 
Germany with slight difficulty and sailed from Rotter- 
dam on August 29. His New York recital will be given 
at AZolian Hall early in November. 


Gerville-Réache—Mme. Jeanne Gerville-Réache has 
engaged passage for France and will join the French 
Red Cross Society, remaining until time to return to 
open her concert tour in Topeka early in November. 
Her husband, Dr. George Rambaud, will accompany her 
abroad and join the medical staff of the French army. 


Hamlin—George Hamlin, the tenor, and his family 
have reached the southern part of Italy, and it is quite 
likely that they will seize the first opportunity to re- 
turn to America, although Mr. Hamlin’s engagements 
were to have kept him abroad until the middle of Janu- 
ary. The two Hamlin boys, Eldredge and Jack, are to 
attend school in St. Louis this year. 


Connell—Horatio Connell, the baritone, has been 
spending his Summer in an isolated cabin in the woods 
of Maine, and writes enthusiastically of the beauty of 
his surroundings and his good luck as a_ fisherman. 

Not only is it unnecessary to go abroad for musical 
training,” writes Mr. Connell, “but even in ideal vaca- 
tion grounds this country takes precedence.” 


Cadman—Charles Wakefield Cadman, composer, re- 
cently changed his residence to Fort Collins, Col., near 
Denver, where he has taken a bungalow. In this re- 
treat he expects to start the composition of a one-act 
opera, a piano sonata and a piano quintet besides sev- 
eral works in smaller form. Cadman will have but 
two or three short concert tours this year on account of 
his desire to do creative work. 


Samaroff—Among the larger works which Mme. Olga 


.Samaroff has added to her rénertoire recently are sev- 


eral important compositions by American composers. 
Chief among these is MacDowell’s Sonata, “Eroica,” 
which the pianist will play at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
and at many of her other recitals. Another American 
work on a large scale which she will use is a set of 
variations on an original theme by Ernest Schelling, 
and she will also play several smaller compositions by 
Americans. 
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b artists returning to America from 

war-swept Europe, why bother to 
be interviewed upon your arrival? One 
of F. P. A.’s contributors in the New 
York Tribune has supplied a blanket 
form for such narratives. Just fill in 
the blanks and it will be placed on file. 
The skeleton interview runs as follows: 


The first inkling I had of the war was in 
————. I was with my (and my 
—) at the time, and we had just come 
from a delightful trip through —————.. One 




















evening, the —th of , we heard 

and I said to our friend—, “ wo 

He replied: “——————!” Immediately the 

streets were thronged with enthusiastic 
, all singing “—————.” We had 





time only to get our and stand 
hours in the station for the train to —————. 
We were grossly insulted on the border by a 
———— who insisted on -—————. On 
reaching we had to stand like 
cattle before the left for ———__—_. 
I tell you, the old Statue of Liberty looked 
pretty good to me. I don’t know, of course, 
but, take it from me, the war won’t be over 
= one side is victorious and that won’t be 
or ‘ 
How did the compiler come to over- 
look, “I just managed to catch the last 
train out of ”? Add that as an 
amendment. Also, “Through influence 
with a high official I succeeded in get- 
ting passage on the steamer.” 
x * + 

From F. P. A.’s “Conning Tower” we 
scan his own “Mr. Dooley on the All- 
comers War,” in which the sage has his 
“frind R-richard MHa-ardin’ Davis” 
cabling the following: 

“Th’ Austhrians has just desthryed sixty- 
sivin Vy-enna comic opera li-brettoes, so it 


looks like a ha-ard winter f’r Harry B. 
Smith.” 








* * a 

So the Czar has barred the Wagner 
music dramas from his Imperial The- 
ater in Petrograd. Well, that even 
eliminates “Newrembergskié  Pevtsi.” 
Oh, yes, it does, for that is about the 
way “Die Meistersinger” looks when it 
is billed at a Russian opera house. 

x * * 

George Everett, the baritone, has a 
suggestion for the Czar: “There are 
100,000 musicians in the Russian army. 
Mass them on the German frontier and 
have the whole body play Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Pathétique.’ Do you think a music- 
loving German could pull a trigger on 
Tschaikowsky”’? 

Hard to tell about that. War times 
make strange music lovers, what with 
poor Wagner oppressed in Petrograd and 
London much as he was in his own land 
during his lifetime. 

There is a rift -in the clouds, however. 
’Tis reported that the London boycott 
on German music has fizzled. The one 
program change that has met with favor 
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calls for the playing of compositions by 
César Franck on the ground that he is 
a native of Liége. That’s an ill wind 
blowing good unexpectedly. Suppose the 
grateful French and Belgians will now 
make a fad of Elgar because he is a 
Britisher. 
* * * 

Citing Wagner for the benefit of a 
Kaiser who “regards a treaty as a mere 
scrap of paper,” “Music Lover,” in a 
letter to the New York Sun, quotes 
Fasolt’s address to Wotan in “Das 
Rheingold”: 

“Son of Light, lightly swayed, hear and 
heed! Treaties hold true. All thou art thou 
art through treaties. * * * All thy wis- 
dom I curse; far hence shall fly from thee 
Peace when thou dost not honorably and 
freely keep sacred thy treaties!” 

* OK * 

There is one restaurant in New York 

which advertises the following: 


THE DANSANT 


Music every afternoon by 
THE HAGUE ORCHESTRA, 


formerly of The Palace of Peace. 


See what the war has done to that 

little body of musicians! 
* * x 

“Voices tried gratuitously on phone” 
advertises a vocal teacher in a New 
York evening paper. Going several 
steps farther than the method of test- 
ing artists by having them perform be- 
hind a screen. 

xk * x 

The last opera season in London has 
been likened to a poker game, relates 
Morgan Kingston. Covent Garden had 
Kings and Queens, and Drury Lane had 
a full house. 

x * x 

During the Drury Lane season some 
of the Britishers who passed by the 
theater had a hard time struggling with 
the name of Chaliapine, as a returning 
tourist assures us. Many agreed that 
Charley was his first name. As to the 
last name, some were of the impression 
that it was Hatpin, and others were sure 
that it was Atkin. The latter were cer- 
tain that the famous basso must be an 
Englishman—Charley Atkin—a regular 
Kipling character. 

. +. @ 

“My farewell appearance was an 
occasion of the greatest enthusiasm,” 
said one prima donna. 

“Yes,” replied the other. “Isn’t it re- 
markable that such a large number of 
people should have seemed so delighted 
to hear you for the last time!”—Wash- 
ington Star. 











Remember 


When engaging your violinist for next winter’s 
concert season that there is no doubt about 


MAUD POWELL 


for she is safe in this country, storing up strength, 
vitality and new repertoire numbers in her moun- 
tain home in New Hampshire. 


Mar., H. Goprrey Turner, 1400 Broapway, New York 
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All of us have felt now and then the 
need of words, yet uncoined, to describe 
certain elements in life. Gelett Burgess 
comes to the rescue in the American 
Magazine with his “Burgess Un- 
abridged.” Let us help him out by fash- 
ioning some terms needed in the musi- 
cal world. Starting with: 


Technicator, ». One who is so con- 
cerned with the technical side of music 
that he fails to see its inner beauty. 


Technicate, v. To act like a technica- 


tor. 


At a symphonic concert the technicator 
delves into the program notes to find what 
the composer meant to convey with the little 
oboe solo in the thirty-seventh measure of 
the third movement; in so doing he quite 
misses the nobility of the work and the 
inspiration of the conductor’s reading. 


is. 
WIZ 





How a Technicator Watches the Opera. 


At a “Goétterdimmerung” performance the 
technicator will be found among the standees 
with his eyes buried in a score of the music 
drama; the plastic grace of the Briinnhilde 
is lost to him. 

You are technicating at a lieder recital 
when you miss the interpreter’s illuminative 
play of countenance simply because you are 
so busy following the printed translations of 
her songs. 

e. 6. & 


Some “Managerial Maxims” are con- 
tributed to the Musical Observer by 
Laszlo Schwartz, Helen Ware’s manager. 
For instance: 

Adag'o movements in concertos are in- 


serted to give the artist a chance to count 
his audience, 


_The husband of an artist may play the 
réle of manager on the road, but once at 
home he loses his job automatically. 


THREE CHOPOURIAN RECITALS 


Charms 








Armenian-American Soprano 
Her Hearers Up-State 


Angel Agnes Chopourian, the Arme- 
nian-American soprano, has been spend- 
ing her Summer in the Catskills, where 
she was heard in three recitals during 
the month of August. On the evening 
of August 13 she presented a program of 
songs at the Elka Park Club House, Elka 
Park, N. Y. On the following evening 
she repeated the same program at the 
Ledge End Inn, Haines Falls, N. Y., and 
on the evening of August 21 she sang 
songs by Meyerbeer, Rossini, Mozart, 
Thomas, Verdi, Campbell-Tipton, Doni- 
zetti and Puccini, at the Twilight Inn, 
Haines Falls. 

All three recitals were given before 
capacity audiences who voiced their ap- 
proval in a most enthusiastic manner, 
compelling Miss Chopourian to give 
many encores. Robert Flagler added to 
the pleasure of the recitals by his ar- 
tistic accompanying. Miss Chopourian 
returns to New York on September 19. 





In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
it was stated that Nevada Van der Veer 
(Mrs. Reed Miller) had received her 
entire instruction in America. In fair- 
ness to her it is just to record that she 
studied singing in Paris with Marie Roze 
and Victor Beigel and interpretation in 
London with Arthur Fagge, director of 
the London Choral Society. In addition 
to this her first public successes were in 
— on the Continent and in Eng- 
and. 
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TWO AMERICAN ARTISTS 
IN A LONDON MUSICALE 


Augette Forét, Singer, and Katherine 
R. Heyman, Pianist-Composer, 
Achieve Notable Success 


LONDON, Sept. 4—Two American 
artists figure in the musical part of an 
entertainment that marked the recent 
opening of the new London home of 
Prince and Princess Bariatinsky. This 
home, quaintly called “Doll’s House,” has 
been decorated and furnished in futuris- 


tic style and the music room with its 
black carpet and black and gold striped 
walls, had a charming atmosphere. The 
artistic success of Mme. Augette Forét, 
the American singer, was marked. To 
her selection of old French songs, in the 
singing of which she has few equals, she 
added a song by the American composer 
and pianist, Katherine Ruth Heyman, 
“Et s’il revenait.” Friends of Maeter- 
linck who were in the audience were en- 
thusiastic over the setting of the great 
poet’s words. 

The pianist played by request some 
compositions by Tschaikowsky which she 
had previously performed while visiting 
the Prince and Princess Bariatinsky at 
their Petrograd home. As a tribute to 
Rachmaninoff, serving with the Russian 
army, his Elegie was exquisitely per- 
formed by the distinguished American 
pianist. Miss Heyman will be heard at 
the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts 
this season and in America in the 
Winter. PF. ds Se 


BELGIAN PROGRAM POPULAR 











A Feature of Week’s Promenade Con- 
certs in London 


LONDON, Sept. 4.—A feature of last 
week’s Promenade Concerts was_ the 
Belgian music in Saturday’s program, 
which opened with the Belgian national 
anthem, “La Brabangonne,” specially 
scored by Sir Henry Wood, the con- 
ductor of the “Proms.” It was vocifer- 
ously applauded and demanded again. 
César Franck’s symphonic poem, “Les 
(Eolides,” was enthusiastically received. 

Next week’s list of concerts opens with 
the usual Wagner evening and the suc- 
ceeding nights will be devoted to familiar 
works by such composers as Tschaikow- 
sky, Strauss, Holbrooke, Beethoven and 
Berlioz. On Friday the American pian- 
ist, Susanne Morvay, will play Beetho- 
ven’s “Emperor” Concerto No. 5. In 
Saturday’s program French music pre- 
dominates. 

There have been so far no definite an- 
nouncements of the recital season, but 
the Ballad Concerts organized by Messrs. 
Boosey are billed to begin on October 
3, a week earlier than usual. Among 
the artists engaged for this opening con- 
cert are the American soprano, Felice 
Lyne and the French violinist, Jacques 
Thibaud. ee 2 





The Songs and Choral Works of 
MARSHALL 


KERNOCHAN 


are being widely performed by noted 
artists and choral societies 





JUST PUBLISHED 
*“LILACS”’ 
*‘A CHILD’S SONG” 


Two short songs—for high voice 





A list of these works may be 
obtained from his publishers 


G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) 
3 E. 43d Street, New York 








WILFRIED 


KLAMROTH 


Teacher of Singing 


will resume teaching in New York on 
October list at his new studio, 


124 East 39th Street 


Until October ist address at Hillbourne 
Farm, Vail’s Gate, New York. 
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by one of Denver’s most prominent music 
lovers to attend an afternoon symphony 
concert conducted by Tureman_ at 
Elitch’s Garden, and I listened to a pro- 
gram which I certainly did not expect 
to find in mid-Summer in a Western city. 
Schubert’s Symphony in C Major—the 
one of “heavenly length”’—and excerpts 
from Wagner’s “Tristan and _ Isolde,” 
with Mme. Schoenberg as soprano solo- 
ist, formed the program, which was car- 
ried through from beginning to end with 
musical feeling and effectiveness. 

I was tendered receptions by leading 
musicians and gave them Debussy, Liszt, 
Cyril Scott, etc., receiving in return 
Chopin, Stojowski and others, excep- 
tionally well played by young women 
students. There was certainly keen ap- 
preciation of the highest and best, to- 
gether with a live desire to know more 
of “the latest” in music. 

The second Friday afternoon sym- 
phony concert that I attended, the pro- 
gram of which included Grieg’s splen- 
did Concerto for piano, Gluck’s “Alceste”’ 
Overture, and excerpts from Wagner’s 
“Ring” and Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” 
was certainly a dainty and attractive 
enough menu even for a musical epicure. 


The next week I attended a concert 


by Symphony Orchestra No. 2, conducted | 


by Cavallo, with a Tschaikowsky pro- 
gram, including the Symphony No. 5, 
Nutcracker Suite and Andante Cantabile 
from op. 11. 
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HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


caro HUDSON-ALEXANDER “2” 


Management LOUDON CHARLTON 


What do you think of two symphony 
year, ’way out in Denver? Isn’t that 
going some! These concerts are given 
concerts every week at this time of the 
in a spacious, beautifully laid out gar- 
den, with everything supplied to make 
life worth living on a Summer’s day. 
And all this and more in a town where 
fifty years ago there was only a wilder- 
ness! What surprised me perhaps most 
of all was the fact that all the music 
teachers were hard at work. Vaca- 
tions as we understand them do not 
seem to be in vogue there. 

The Liszt lecture recital which I gave 
went off most successfully. I notice that 
when I enjoy playing for an audience 
the pleasure is reciprocated; we both 


have an enjoyable time. I shall not soon 
forget my visit to Denver. 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN ORTH. 


Boston, Sept. 2, 1914. 





Believes Europe Will Declare Our Musi- 
cal Independence 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Now seems the time for the American 
artist to have a chance. Mr. Freund 
began his campaign at the opportune 
time and no doubt even Europe will 
declare the “Musical Independence of 
the United States.” Yours truly, 

CrosBy DANSBY MORRIS. 

San Antonio, Tex., Sept. 7, 1914. 





SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC 
SEASON INAUGURATED 


Sequoia Club Lecture and Musicale 
Given by H. B. Pasmore—Sir Henry 
Heyman’s Talent 


SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 2.—Henry Bick- 
ford Pasmore opened the music season 
at the Sequoia Club last Thursday even- 
ing with a lecture on singing, the inci- 
dental musical program being given hy 
Ethel Johnson, Harriet Pasmore and 
George H. B. Wright. The Sequoia Club 
has a music section of much importance, 
frequently entertaining the visiting cele- 
brities of the profession. The Musician’s 
Club holds its meetings in Sequoia Hall, 
and there has been some talk of con- 
solidating the two organizations. 

Sir Henry Heyman, although a noted 
violinist and teacher, seldom appears in 
public as a soloist nowadays. But at 
Lake Tahoe he was so persistently urged 
to play for a large party of fellow-va- 
cationists that he borrowed a violin from 
an orchestra man at the Tavern and 
made a brilliant showing of his skill in 
Bach’s D Minor Concerto, for two vio- 
lins and piano. His associate performers 
were E. P. Allen, violinist, and M. D: 
Shearer. Returning San Franciscans 
say that the concerto was played in a 
manner worthy of any concert platform. 
Sir Henry also played a solo number at 
Corpus Christi Church in the Forest, 
again borrowing a violin for the ap- 
pearance. 

Mme. Felica Romanowska, the Polish 
prima donna, who for some years has 
been a teacher in this city, had charge 
of a concert given in aid of Poland’s war 
victims last Sunday. She sang several 
songs, and in presenting an exception- 
ally interesting program was assisted »y 
Giuseppe Jollain, violinist, and Sigis- 
mondo Martinez, pianist. 

Mizpah Jackson, soprano, and Cedric 
Wright, violinist, presented a Sunday 
afternoon music program in the Greek 
Theater, University of California. 

Frederick G. S. Schiller, who comes 
with an extensive record of German 
training, has been engaged by the San 
Francisco University School as head of 
its music department. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 








Many Americans at the Seagle Studios 
in Sussex, England 


LONDON, Aug. 10.—Two score of 
American students under Oscar Seagle 
have fairly taken possession of the 
quaint old English village of Bramber 
and Beeding in the western part of Sus- 
sex. There are now forty-one students, 
some of whom reside in the picturesque 
cottages of the villagers, while others 
find lodgings at a picturesque old con- 
vent not far from the Seagle home. The 
students find that the opportunities for 





recreation are as excellent as those for 
study, the trip to Brighton for the bath- 
ing being the favorite. Mr. Seagle will 
make another American concert tour 
next season under the management of 
Loudon Charlton. 





Success for Hammerstein’s Union of 
Opera and “Movies.” 


Music lovers, as well as devotees of 
the “movies,” will find engaging the 
entertainment offered at Hammerstein’s 
Lexington, the house planned for an 
opera season last Fall by the astute 


impresario. An_ excellent orchestra 
has been engaged under the direction 
of Max Hirschfeld and a fine organ has 
been installed. The organist, according 
to the program, is A. Bimboni, but a 
wholly inadequate substitute officiated 
on a recent occasion when the present 
writer visited the house. Besides vari- 
ous motion picture features the program 
included several musical numbers. 
Simondet, tenor, sang a “Martha” aria, 
and a scene from Mascagni’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” was presented. Carola Sirish 
was an excellent Santuzza, her full dra- 
matic soprano being heard to advantage 
in everything she did, and D. Solimon’s 
Alfio was also artistically managed. 
The Lola of Lucille Saunders was ama- 
teurish, yet it was a master perform- 
ance compared with the Turiddu of G. 
Tricario. A. W. K. 





“If soldiers be encouraged by the 
authorities to sing on the march, civil 
servants might be exhorted to lighten 
their duties in the same way,” suggests 
the London Daily Chronicle. “Sir Laur- 
ence Gomme confesses that at the begin- 
ning of his official career he used to 
add up huge columns of figures for sta- 
tistical purposes by the simple process 
of doing the task to the tune of Gre- 
gorian music, and he was always cor- 
rect in his results. Examples of this 
practice of performing labor tasks to 
the accompaniment of music could, Sir 
Laurence says, be produced from all 
over the world. He instances the case 
of the London pavers who until forty 
years ago or so used to be mulcted by 
their mates of the price of a pot of ale 
if they omitted to groan rhythmically 
at each thud of the ram.” 
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Douglas Powell, Vocal Teacher and 
Baritone, Widely Known in the South 
and West, Who Has Decided to 
Transfer His Activities to New York 


Douglas Powell, vocal teacher and bar- 
itone, who came to New York early in 
the Summer, has decided to remain in 
this city permanently and has already 
opened a studio in West Fifty-first 
street. Mr. Powell is widely known in 
the South and West. He is an oratorio 
singer by training, educated in England 
in a cathedral choir, but during his six 
years as member of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati College of Music he has been 
conspicuous also for the success of his 
pupils in the operatic performances 
given there each year. Among these 
pupils are James Harrod, tenor, who has 
been engaged for the Dippel opera 
comique season this year and who was 
received with favor in the DeKoven 
Opera Company’s “Rob Roy” produc- 
tion, and Cecelia Hoffmann, who was 
successful in Victor Herbert’s “Sweet- 
hearts.” 

As a concert singer Mr. Powell has 
appeared at two of the Cincinnati May 
Festivals, making much of the ungrate- 
ful part of Brander in Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust,” and has filled numer- 
ous other engagements in the middle 
West. Before going to Cincinnati Mr. 
Powell was a resident of Nashville and 
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Houston. He directed the Nashville 
music festival successfully and placed 
Monteagle, Tenn., on the musical map. 
The first music festival ever given in 
ws was arranged and directed by 
im. 


SYRACUSE SEASON OPENS 








of Four Concerts Given By 


Prominent Artists 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 4.—The musi- 
cal season opened here this week with a 
series of four concerts given under the 
auspices of the First Baptist Church. 
For the first one on Tuesday evening, 
arranged by Tom Ward, the artists were 
Marie Sundelius, soprano; Sylvanus D. 
Ward, tenor; Maude E. Clark, harpist; 
Charles M. Courboin, organist, and Wil- 
liam Stickles, accompanist. ‘There was 
a small but appreciative audience and 
all of the artists were obliged to respond 
to encores. 

Mme. Sundelius made a particularly 
pleasing impression in her singing of the 
old English air, “So Sweet Is She,” and 
in two Swedish songs. Mr. Ward sang 
the aria “How Excellent Is Thy Loving 
Kindness, O God (Cowen’s “Ruth”) with 
fine effect. 

The second concert Wednesday evening 
was arranged by Richard Grant Cal- 
throp. Those participating were William 
A. Snyder and Harry Le Vier, tenors, 
and John G. Ray and Mr. Calthrop, 
bassos, with Charles M. Courboin, or- 
ganist. 

Clarence Eddy gave an organ recital 
that was greatly enjoyed on Thursday 
evening, and this evening, the last in the 
series of concerts, Mr. Eddy will play 
again, assisted by Mrs. Eddy, contralto. 

L. Ve Be 


Series 





PITTSBURGH EXPOSITION OPEN 


Altschuler Orchestra Welcomed in Its 
Initial Programs 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 7.—Well nigh a 
record breaking crowd attended the 
twenty-sixth annual opening of the 
Pittsburgh Exposition last Wednesday 
night when the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, with Modest Altschuler as con- 
ductor, was the musical attraction. The 
players and conductor were given a 
hearty reception. 

The program for the night was opened 
by the playing of Tschaikowsky’s Slav 
March, followed by Wagner’s “Dreams,” 
in which Maximilian Pilzer played the 
violin solo with rare skill and to the 
great satisfaction of the audience. Then 
came Rubinstein, Massenet and Liszt 
numbers. The second concert of the 
night was opened by the playing of 
Wagner’s “Kaiser March,” the symphony 
being Spendiarow’s symphonic tableaux, 
“The Three Palms,” in which the Russian 
poet paints a series of Arabian desert 
pictures. It was given a most creditable 
performance. The program concluded 
with Tschaikowsky’s “1912,” which was 
wonderfully presented. 

Silas G. Pratt and his daughter, Sylvia 
Pratt, have returned from Lake Rosseau 
in the Ontario Highlands, where they 
have been spending the Summer and 
where Mr. Pratt gave several recitals, 





playing his own compositions as well 
as works of Chopin and others. 
m ©, 8. 


John Barnes Wells Returns for Concert 
Season 


John Barnes Wells, the tenor, has re- 
turned to New York, ready to begin his 
concert season, which begins early in 
October. He is again under the direc- 
tion of Foster & David. Mr. Wells 
also has a large class of pupils from all 
over the country. With Mrs. Wells and 
his daughter, Dorothy, he spent the 
Summer at Roxbury, N. Y., and while 
there sang several times at the home of 
Mrs. Finley J. Shephard, née Helen 








skill. 
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The New York American, Jan. 15, 1914: 
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Gould. Last week he appeared in Wild- 
wood, N. J., in a performance of the 
“Persian Garden” given by Mrs. A. G. 
Montz, of Philadelphia. Mr. Wells has 
composed several new songs that will be 
published this Fall. 


A Musical Wonder-Worker in Nebraska 


OMAHA, NEB., Sept. 14.—In the small 
Nebraska town of Tekamah lives a man 
who is doing a wonderful work in the 
cause of music. Engaged during work- 
ing hours at the town court house, Mr. 
Van Cleve devotes his leisure time abso- 
lutely gratis to musical work among the 
young people of the town. He has 
organized the boys and girls into a band, 
taking many of them under instruction 
before they could read a note, and has 
drilled them until they can play excel- 
lent programs in a manner creditable 
to themselves and their director. So 
great and so contagious is Mr. Van 
Cleve’s enthusiasm that nothing can keep 
the youngsters away from rehearsals 
and once each week they assemble at the 
band stand on the main street and face 
an audience which packs the street with 
people afoot and in automobiles. He 


often talks on music to the people, and 
is familiarizing 





by frequent playing 
them with many of the master works. 
E. L. W. 
Whenever mediocrity came into the 


clutches of the witty Rossini, he had no 
hesitation about using his claws, writes 
Theodore Lack in The Etude. In order 
to obtain his criticism a composer of this 
kind once brought him two melodies 
which he had written. “Leave them with 
me and I will examine them,” said Ros- 
sini. “Come again in eight days and I 
will tell you what I think of them.” 
Exactly in the time specified the com- 
poser returned to Rossini, who said to 
him. “Hélas! I have only had time to 
examine one of them but I like 
the other one better.” 


The will of Henry Gutzeit of San 
Francisco, Cal., was filed in the Probate 
Court, shortly after his death in De- 
cember, 1912. The estate has recently 
been settled. Charles L. Wagner, man- 
ager of John McCormack, is a nephew 
of Mr. Gutzeit and one of the heirs. The 
estate was valued at $340,000. 





Haywood Vocal Studios 


New Studio 59 West 68th Street, New York City 
OPENS MONDAY SEPTEMBER FOURTEENTH 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Teacher of LOIS EWELL, Leading Prima Donna, Century Opera 
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VEN those music lovers who have 
come to expect excellence as a cer- 
tainty in the successive productions of 
A. Walter Kramer will be struck with 
admiration at the altogether exceptional 
quality attained in his latest published 
compositions in the shape of four songs* 
just issued by J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York. They are settings of Christina 
Rossetti’s “A Christmas Carol,” Fred- 
erick H. Martens’s “Of the Robin and 
the Master” (for which the same music 
is utilized), Christina Rossetti’s “For a 
Dream’s Sake” and the familiar “There 
Is a Garden in Her Face.” 

Mr. Kramer has long since demon- 
strated that he can give apposite musi- 
cal expression to a variety of moods and 
yet preserve at all times a distinguish- 
able note of individuality. His invention 
is always spontaneous, consistently 
poetic in feeling and unmarred by com- 
monplaceness of idea, while, technically, 
the workmanship even in his least pre- 
tentious work is polished and tasteful to 
a degree. 

The songs in question exemplify these 
characteristics. The “Christmas Carol” 
—which is dedicated to Kitty Cheatham 
and which that incomparable artist sang 
at her recital last Christmas—is a gem 
of the first water, one of the most per- 
fect pieces of work that the young com- 
poser has yet put to his credit, one of the 
most admirable things of its kind pro- 
duced in this country in a number of 
years. Exquisitely simple in structure 
and sincere in spirit, captivating in its 
folk-like melody and quaint harmoniza- 
tion (the modal touches imparting a 
slight ecclesiastical flavor are delicious), 
it has the quality of the typical old 
French Noel. Whether it is to be pre- 
ferred in conjunction with the Rossetti 
poem or Mr. Martens’s lovely little lyric 
(one hesitates at expressing a prefer- 
ence for the poet’s English or German 
version, so admirably fashioned is each) 
is largely a matter of individual taste. 
The music was originally conceived for 
the former. But it gains somewhat in 
richness in the key of A Flat. F Major 
was the original key. The “A Christ- 
mas Carol” is issued for medium voice; 
“Of the Robin and the Master” for high, 
medium and low voices. 

“For a Dream’s Sake” is matter of 
a weightier caliber. In warmth of har- 
monic color, melody and concentrated 
emotional expressiveness it ranks fully 
as high as Mr. Kramer’s deservedly ad- 
mired “Nocturne.” Such praise is high 
indeed. Well delivered, the song should 
be profoundly moving and impressive, 
and, in the best sense of the word, 
“erateful” for the singer. It is pub- 
lished for high and low voices. 

“There Is a Garden in Her Face” is a 
blithesome, gracious lyric, that one 
might well term Elizabethan. Its mel- 
ody is sprightly and ebullient, the har- 
mony properly unobtrusive but deft and 
piquant. There is a German translation 
of the text by Mr. Martens which may 
fairly be said to surpass the English 
original in poetic charm and freshness of 





* “A Christmas Carol,” “Of the Robin and 
the Master,’ “There is a Garden in Her 
Face,” “For a Dream’s Sake.” Four Songs 
for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompaniment. 
By A. Walter Kramer. Published by J. 
Fischer & Bro., New York. Prices 50 cents 
-. the first, second and last; 60 cents the 
third. 


imagination. The song is published in 
three keys—high, medium and low. 
a. Ps PP 
a 
WO splendid anthems by Edward 
Shippen Barnes, the gifted young 
American composer and organist, are 
issued by G. Schirmer, New York. Mr. 
Barnes has also arranged his Finale 
(the last of his set of “Six Piano Pieces” 
published three or four years ago) for 
the organ. 

The anthems are “By the Rivers of 
Babylon” and “He Shall Come Down 
Like Rain” and ir them their composer 
has set and maintained a very high 
standard. In the former Mr. Barnes has 
employed a figure in eighth notes with 
good effect and has also looked to the cre- 
ating of the proper atmosphere, all, how- 
ever, with rather simple means. There 
is an incidental soprano solo, telling in 
its inflections. The part-writing for the 
most part is exemplary. 

In “He Shall Come Down Like Rain,” 
Mr. Barnes has followed more simple 
lines and has written in a frankly melo- 
dious style. Yet he has_ successfully 
avoided the banal and written with dig- 
nity and assurance. Both anthems are 
for mixed voices with organ accompani- 
ment. 

The “Finale” for organ is a strong, 
healthy movement in E Minor that should 
make a stunning postlude for use after 
the service and also as a recital piece. 
There is harmonic interest in it and it is 
well developed. It is not difficult of exe- 
cution. 

6 i 2 

NDER the heading “Italian Songs,” 
Clayton F. Summy, the Chicago 
publisher, has issued two by Gladys Par- 
vis, which have a melodic nature not un- 
like that of the works of the lesser song- 
composers of the land of Verdi. They 
are “Upon My Lips” (“L’Ultimo Bacio’’) 
and “The Unbelieving One” (“L’Incre- 
dula”). The first has a rather too ex- 
tended range, intended, as it is, for a 
high voice, but the second is naturally 

set for soprano or tenor. 

There also appear the songs “Swing 
High, Swing Low,” by Jessie L. Gaynor, 
and three by W. Ralph Cox, “Somebody 
Loves Me,” “Marsh Rosemary” and “The 
Green Lady.” 

A single “reading with music” is “The 
Usual Way,” consisting of a piano set- 
ting by Phyllis Fergus of an anonymous 
set of verses. Both text and music are 
quite undistinguished. 

For organ, there appears Gordon Balch 
Nevin’s “Will O’ the Wisp.” This gifted 
American has set out to write a light 
organ composition and has achieved his 


+ “By the Rivers of Babylon,” ‘He Shall 


Come Down Like Rain.’”’” Two Anthems for 
Chorus of Mixed Voices. By Edward Ship- 
pen Barnes. Price 12 cents net each. “Fi- 


nale.’” For the Organ. By Edward Shippen 
Barnes. Price 60 cents. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York and London. 

t “Upon My Lips,” “The Unbelieving One.” 
Two Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Gladys Parvis. Price 30 
cents each. “Swing High, Swing Low.” 
Song for a High Voice. By Jessie L. Gaynor. 
Price 50 cents. “Somebody Loves Me,” 
“Marsh Rosemary,” “The Green Lady.” 
Three Songs by W. Ralph Cox. Price 50 
cents each. “The Usual Way.” Reading 
with Music by Phyllis Fergus. Price 50 
cents. ‘Will O’ The Wisp.’’ For the Organ. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. Price 75 cents. 
Published by the Clayton F. Summy Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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end with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess. To be sure, it is not a composition 
of the same excellence as his “Song of 
Sorrow,” published a few years ago, but 
it is well written, its construction is logi- 
cal and it will be acceptable in recital 
programs to give variety to the general 
scheme. Its subtitle “Scherzo-Toccatina” 
gives an idea of its nature. 
* * ok 


AINBRIDGE CRIST is the composer 
of three songs, “The Lost Path,” 
“To Folly and Whim” and “Roses” 
which the London houses of Augener 
and Schott issue. “The Lost Path” is 
charming in melody, despite its leaning 
melodically on Strauss’s “Morgen,” and 
is well constructed. In “To Folly and 
Whim” the care-free nature of the poem 
is well reflected and the richness of its 
harmonic treatment makes the song ex- 
ceedingly attractive. It is for a high 
voice. 

Much that is praiseworthy may also 
be found in “Roses.” Mr. Crist’s scheme 
here is splendidly thought out and his 
music is spontaneous and natural. His 
melodic gift is considerable and his 
sense of appropriate harmonic dress 
also notable. In the matter of express- 
ing himself he shows that he has studied 
his art with care. The songs should 
be given a hearing in America, where, 
to the present writer’s knowledge, they 
have not as yet been sung. 

* * 
” “Indian Sketches,” for the piano, 
issued by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany** and entitled “Indian Chief” and 





“THE Lost PATH,’ “RosgEs.” Two Songs 
for a Medium Voice with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Bainbridge Crist. Published by 
Augener, Ltd., London. Price Two Shillings 
net each. “To FOLLY AND WHIM.” Song for 
a High Voice with Piano Accompaniment by 
Bainbridge Crist. Published by Schott & Co., 
London. Price Two Shillings net. 


“Winniwawa,” Carl Orth presents us 
with his Opus 1. Mr. Orth’s idea of In- 
dian music is not well grounded, for 
there is nothing characteristic of the 
North American Indian in these pieces. 
They are’ “Indian” in a popular but not 
real sense. Indian music is not music 
in which a hollow fifth is “plunked” in 
the bass until the hearer wearies of it. 
Nor is it music in which a theme is re- 
iterated until it becomes a nuisance. To 
be sure, in the music of the Redman 
there is often the beating on a drum, 
which is perhaps best represented on the 
piano by an open fifth. But Mr. Orth’s 
pieces sound like the music which a pian- 
ist in a moving picture theater impro- 
vises as the Indians appear in an “out 
West” film. The middle section of 
“Winniwawa” is copied from Mr. Cad- 
man’s “Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” 
both as to rhythm and tonality. 

If Mr. Orth wants to write Indian 
music he should acquire Natalie Curtis’s 
book on the subject, in which she has re- 
corded a vast number of tribal melodies; 
and he should examine the works of such 
composers as Arthur Farwell, Harvey 
Worthington Loomis and the “Indian 
Suite” of Edward MacDowell. He will 
perhaps then realize how uncharacteris- 
tic of the North American aborigines his 
“Indian Sketches” are. 

Rachmaninow’s “Humoreske in G, op. 
10, No. 5,” appears in the series of “Rus- 
sian Piano Music,” finely edited and 
fingered by John Orth. It is one of the 
gifted Russian’s best pieces and should 
be more widely played. 

An edition of Dvorak’s familiar 
Humoreske arranged for piano, four 
hands, in the original tonality, G Flat 





Major, is also issued. A. W. K. 
**“Indian Sketches.” Two Compositions 
for the Piano. By Carl Orth, Op. 1. Price 60 


cents each. “Humoreske in G.” For the 
Piano. By Sergei Rachmaninow, Op. 10, No. 
5. Price 75 cents. “Humoreske.” For Piano 
Four Hands. By Anton Dvorak, Op. 101, No. 
7. Price 75 cents. Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 





Among the recent callers at the office 
of MusicAL AMERICA, in Chicago, was 
John C. Wilcox, director of the Wilcox 
Studios in Denver, Col. 
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A SINGER’S VISIT TO THE VATICAN 





Marie Kaiser Among the Last 
People to Be Received by the 
Late Pope Pius X 


|.” begemess KAISER, the New York se- 

prano, who was spending her 
Summer in Europe, had a private audi- 
ence when in Rome with the late Pope 
Pius X, and describes her visit to the 
Vatican interestingly. 

“We had our audience at eleven in 
the morning,” she says, “but were not 
sure of seeing the Pope, as we were 
told that he was not feeling well and 
sometimes at the last moment was un- 
able to receive any one. When we ar- 
rived at the Vatican we were met at 
the main entrance by the famous Swiss 
guards in their picturesque suits of red 
and yellow, originally designed by 
Michel Angelo. Ascending three flights 
of imposing marble stairs, we arrived 
at a beautiful antechamber, one of the 
1,100 beautiful rooms of the Vatican. 

“Here we were requested to cover our 
heads before proceeding to the throne 
room. It is a requirement to be dressed 
all in black or in white with lace man- 


tillas on the head when being presented. 
We found the throne room beautiful, the 
walls hung in red and the furnishings 
of gold. At one end is the huge throne 
of gold. We did not see the Pope here, 
however, but were called into a much 
smaller room, passing through several 
other beautiful rooms, the walls of which 
were covered with wonderful paintings 
and tapestries. 

“When the Pope appeared he was 
preceded by several high officials of the 
church. He was simply attired in white 
with red slippers and a small red cap. 
He had a remarkably young looking face 
and I was surprised that he did not 
seem more feeble. To me he had a very 
strong face and his goodness showed in 
every expression. He spoke in a low 
voice in Italian and gave us his blessing. 
I think we were among the last people 
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Marie Kaiser, the American Soprano, in 
the Square of St. Mark’s, Venice 


to be received by the Pope, as only a 
short time afterward we were told that 
he was dying. 

“While at the Vatican we were per- 
mitted to visit the Pope’s private garden. 
We walked down his favorite path to 
the little spring which he visited daily. 
Then we visited the coach house and 
met the old coachman who has served 
three Popes. He is a well preserved 
man of seventy-six. We were then taken 
to the rooms where the celebrated 
mosaics are made. These places can 
be visited only by special permit and 
we deemed ourselves fortunate indeed to 
have seen them.” 





Alfred Baehrens to Open Vocal Studio 
in New York 


Alfred Baehrens, for six years pupil, 
accompanist and assistant teacher for 
Jean de Reszke in Paris, is to open a 
studio for the study of voice in New 
York about October 1. Mr. Baehrens 
has been the organist and choirmaster 
of the American church in Paris since 
1901. He was so successful in his voice 
work in Paris that his classes numbered 
pupils from almost every country, as 
well as America. Speaking English, 
German, French and Italian fluently, he 
teaches répertoire in those languages 
as well as woice building. He will also 
appear in several recitals during the 


Winter. 





Texas Teachers Wed 


San ANTONIO, TEX., Sept. 8.—Harold 
Morris and Cosby Dansby, two prominent 
musicians of this city, were recently 
married. Both were graduates of and 
teachers at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
The San Antonio branch of the conserva- 
tory is now increased in size. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris had engaged passage for 
Europe on August 22, but the war pre- 
vented their trip and they have opened 
attractive studios in San Antonio. Mr. 
Morris is planning a tour of Texas. 
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FOSTER 4x» DAVID 


FIVE HUNDRED FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Managers of Musical Celebrities 


ANNOUNCE 


that they are prepared to serve their clients with the same 
efficiency which has characterized their work for the past 
several seasons. 

@ Foster & David service is unique in that its greatest 
efficiency is demonstrated after the contract is made. The 
success of a concert may depend on the service given by 
the artist’s manager. 


@ For 1914-1915 Foster & David present 


Frank ORMSBY, Tenor 

Arthur PHILIPS, Baritone 
London Opera Company 

Florence ANDERSON OTIS, 
Soprano 

Clifford CAIRNS, Basso- 
Cantante 

ihzabeth TUDOR, Soprano 

Samuel GARDNER, Violinist 

Marjorie & Nathalie PATTEN, 


Mme. Olive FREMSTAD 
Metropolitan Opera Company 

Florencio CONSTANTINO 

Tenor, Boston Opera Company, and 


Mme. Bernice DE PASQUALI 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 


Mary JORDAN 


Contralto, Century Opera Company, 


New York 
Frederic MARTIN, Basso 


Soprano, 


Ruth HARRIS, Lyric Soprano Celltet and Viclinie 
Cecil FANNING, Baritone Alexander BLOCH, Violinist 
H. B. TURPIN, Acconipanist Annie Louise DAVID, Harpist 


John BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
Amta DAVIS-CHASE, Soprano 


Blanch Hamilton FOX, 
Contralto. 
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OSCAR SAENGER 


Teacher of the following celebrated artists— 

Miss Hinkle, soprano; Miss Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, 
soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville 
Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila 
contralto; Miss Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; 
Scott, basso; Mr. Allen Hinckley, Mr. Louis Kreidler, 
Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Leon Rains, basso. 


Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Florence 


Robeson, 
contralto; 
Mr. Henri 
baritone; Mr. 
Announces the opening of his classes 

for the instruction of singers from the 

beginning to the highest artistic finish 

ON OCTOBER 1, 1914 


Appointments arranged now by L. LILLY, 6 E. 81st St., New York. 


basso; 
Mr. 


Tel. 687 Lenox 








EVA MYLOTT 


Australian Contralto 


Address: 174 W. 76th St. 
New York City 








DELMA-HEIDE 


30, Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), Paris 


Maestro di Be! Canto Italiano 


Prepares Singers for Opera and Concert in 
talian, French, German and English 








CONS 


Management United States and Canada: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


ARTHUR ALEXANDER 


14, RUE RAYNOUARD, PARIS 


ARTHUR HARTMANN 


VIOLINIST 
PARIS XVle. 





Studio: 43, Rue Gros, 




















TANTINO 


of Metropolitan and Boston Opera Houses and also principal theatres in Europe and South America 


Concert Tour United States, October, November and December, 1914 


—Falk Photo 
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MUSIC IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 








New Hampshire Resorts Support Many of America’s Finest 
Summer Orchestras—Membership Includes Many Boston, 


New York and Philadelphia Symphony Players 








RETTON WOODS, N. H., Sept. 10.— 
Music plays such an important part 

in the resort world that many times the 
question of where to spend the Summer 
is decided by the sort of music a resort 
can offer. While the general trend is 
toward programs containing much light, 
popular music, there is also a general de- 
mand for the interspersing of classical 
music and the orchestra that can strike 
the happy medium is the most successful. 
The White Mountain resorts pay much 
attention to their music and support some 
of the finest Summer orchestras to be 
found in all America. The largest or- 
chestras in the White Mountains are un- 
der the direction of Wiley Pope Swift. 


= 
WHAT 
| NEW YORK 
and 
LONDON 
CRITICS 
SAY: 


Wernhard 


Steinberg 


Baritone 











NEW YORK: 
Times, Jan. 12: ‘‘He sings with a 


good deal of authority and repose.”’ 

Staats-Zeitung, Jan. 12: “‘His voice 
Is sympathetic, of much warmth and 
he handles it with the best of school- 
ing.” 

LONDON: 

Manchester Courier: ‘‘Dr. Steinberg 
certainly has a splendid baritone voice 
of large volume and sonority.”’ 

Available for Oratorio, 
Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: Mr, Julius C. Meyer, Sec., 

1425 B’way, New York. 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
ADDRESS 


49 Claremont Ave., New York City 























Grace Renée 


CLOSE 


Dramatic Mezzo - Soprano 


Concert Direction, Annie Friedberg 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
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- KELLER 


VIOLINIST 
IN AMERICA—SEASON 1914-15 








Exclusive Management 


GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


A SOUSA is BAND 


\ ‘‘Heard the World 


Around’’ 


TAU 








OFFICE, 1 WEST 34th ST. 


Telephone 6128 Greeley 


JOHN ADAM HUGO 


Composer-Pianist 


Instruction, Concert and Recital 


Room 16 Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway, New Yor 


WILLIAM 











19 East 95th St., New York Tel. 1411 Lenox 


His orchestras include fourteen pieces at 
the Mount Washington Hotel, eight 
pieces at the Mount Pleasant House and 
as many more at the Maplewood Hotel. 
One concert is given annually at the 
Maplewood Casino by the combined or- 
chestras of all three hotels, and that of 
Saturday, August 23, was one of the 
most delightful ever given. On Tues- 
day at the Mount Pleasant and Friday 
at the Mount Washington the afternoon 
concerts are given by the combined or- 
chestras and very ambitious programs 
are offered. 

At the New Profile House, the Profile 
Orchestral Club presents some of the 
finest programs to be heard in any 
American hotel. This orchestra gives a 
special concert in the ballroom on Sun- 
day evening and was heard at Mrs. 
Henry K. McHarg’s musicale this week 
at her cottage. 

At Wentworth Hall in Jackson is the 
Wentworth Hall Orchestral Club, with 
Leon Van Vliet, the noted Boston ’cellist, 
in charge, and the choicest programs to 
be heard on the east side of the moun- 
tains are there in the afternoon and 
evening. 

The Waumbek at Jefferson has a Rus- 
sian orchestra and Muscanto’s at the 
Kearsarge, North Conway, is also Rus- 
sian. In addition to the usual programs 
of dance music and the Sunday evening 
concert programs, these Russian orches- 
tras frequently play the wonderful, fiery 
and passionate music of their native 
land, including arrangements of folk- 
songs and of danses de Cossaques. 

The Sinclair at Bethlehem has a de 
lightful orchestra and all Bethlehem at- 
tends the programs of dance music Sat- 
urday evening and the sacred concerts 
Sunday evening. Whitmore’s Orchestra 
at the Fabyan House and the orchestra 
led by C. L. Southland at the Twin Moun- 
tain House pay especial attention to the 
programs for their weekly concerts on 
Sunday evening. 

The concerts at the Intervale House 
attract the entire cottage colony. The 
Sunset Hill House at Sugar Hill, the 
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Charles Albert Baker 


ACCOMPANIST 


COACH 


| 
© Numbers among his clientele such artists as: 
Gadski, Witherspoon, Hinkle, Whitehill, Maggie Teyte, Rider- 
Kelsey, Hamlin, Werrenrath, Keyes, Lambert Murphy, Paul 
Althouse, Cunningham, Mr. and Mrs. Reed Miller, Mildred 
| 


Potter, Grace Kerns, Frank Croxton and Evan Williams. 


Phone River 7160 S TU D I O 292 W. 92nd Street 


Mountain View House at Whitefield, the 
Look-Off at Sugar Hill, the Uplands at 
Bethlehem, the Arlington, Gray’s Inn 
and Iron Mountain House at Jackson, 
Eagle Mountain and Jackson Falls 
Houses at Jackson, Russell cottages at 
Kearsarge Village and Deer Park at 
North Woodstock are others having good 
orchestras. Mrs. Colquitt, the Boston 
musician, is in charge of a delightful or- 
chestra at Dixville Notch. In addition 
to two programs daily, well known sing- 
ers are engaged by the management to 
appear, two weeks at a time. 

The Crawford House Orchestra, of 
which Edward Marble is leader, is com- 
posed entirely of members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, in which Mr. 
Marble played for many years, until re- 
tired on pension. This is the only or- 
chestra in the White Mountains with 
members drawn entirely from the Bos- 
ton Symphony, although in others, par- 
ticularly the Swift and Profile orches- 
tras, there are many men from the New 
York and Philadelphia orchestras and 


others equally famous. 
Amy LYMAN PHILLIPS. 





Texas Soprano Gives Concert on Board 
Atlantic Liner 


Florida Leslie Parrish, soprano, of 
Austin, Tex., was a visitor to the New 
York offices of MUSICAL AMERICA last 
week. Miss Parrish, who has frequently 
been heard in concert in the South, gave 
a concert on the steamer Antilles on her 
way North on August 18 for the benefit 
of the Seamen’s Orphans’ Home. On 
this occasion she sang an air from 
Verdi’s “I Lombardi,” the “Vissi d’Arte” 
from Puccini’s “Tosca,” Giordani’s “Caro 
mio ben,”’ Whelpley’s “Nightingale Has a 
Lyre of Gold,” Leoni’s “Birth of Morn,” 
Spross’s “Come Down Laughing Stream- 
let,” Mrs. Beach’s “Year’s at the Spring,” 
Hué’s “J’ai Pleuré en Réve,” the “Depuis 
le Jour” air from “Louise” and an aria 
from Donizetti’s “Linda.” She displayed 
much vocal ability in her presentation of 
these items and was ably assisted at the 
piano by Walter Goldstein of New 


Orleans. 





Cleveland Teacher Renews Study with 
Galloway in Milan 


Caroline M. Lowe, the vocal teacher of 
Cleveland, O., has sailed for Europe, and 
will spend the rest of the Summer in 
Milan, studying with her teacher, J. Ar- 
mour Galloway, whose method of singing 
she has been using successfully. 
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Copy’t Broothorn 
MELBA 


Martinelli, 


Scotti, Sembrich, 


Schumann-Heink, 
for the Victor. 


inflection. 


derful Victrola. 


graphs of the world’s greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 





Eames, Farrar, Gadski, 
McCormack, 
shu Tetrazzini, 
Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make records exclusively 
} And you can hear these great voices over and 
over again until you have mastered every little tone and 


Study vocal art at home under 
the world’s greatest singers 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great musical centers of 
Europe, to hear and study the great operas, but you won’t find any- 
where more practical actual voice demonstrations or a better oppor- 
tunity to become intimately acquainted with the methods of the 
greatest living artists, than is afforded you by the 


Victor Red Seal Records 


They bring to you, right in your own home, the actual voices of 
Caruso, Alda, Amato, Bori, Calve, Culp, Clement, Destinn, De Gogorza, 
Gluck, Hamlin, Hempel, Homer, Journet, 


Any Victor.dealer in any city in the world will gladly play 
these famous records for you and demonstrate to you the won- 


Write for the book of Victor Red Seal Records, with photo- 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. ‘There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Ruffo, 


Plancon, 


Ober, Patti, 


Melba, 
Whitehill, 


Camden, N. J. 














BXT  consucir and Opera Coach 








> 


“T have found Mr. Axt the most efficient coach 


I have ever had.”—Orville Harrold. 





MAXIMILIAN 
Concerts 





Personal Address, 101 W. 115th St., New York 


PILZER 


Tel. 8832 Morningside 


VIOLINIST 





Recitals 


Western Representative: MACK MUDD, St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE SENSATION OF THE YEAR 


CARL 


FLESCH 


The Great Hungarian 
Violinist 








Second American Tour 
Entire Season 
1914-1915 


Management 


HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





KNABE PIANO 


CHRISTINE MILLER 


CONTRALTO 
Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Personal Address: 1003 Heberton St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
COMPOSER 


Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 
MAX 


JACOBS 


QUARTET 
For dates address 
MAX JACOBS 
15 W. 91st St., New York 
Tel. River 6144 




















West Rep. 
E. L. BRIGGS 
Chicago, Ill. 





VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


in all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 


Telephone 2499 Columbus New York 


OSEMARY GLOS 


(ROSE) 
SOPRANO 


Concerts for 1914-15 now booking— 


Management, Oscar CoNnpbon 
1111 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN i lf cS 

















ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 


Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonie and Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
2514 Emerson Ave., So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| SPOONER 


TENOR 


**The American Exponent of Bei Caato”™ 


205 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
*Phone 6510 Columbus. 











5 ASCHENFELDER 2225s: 


U 
s “An artist of the highest rank” —San Francisco Examiner. 


Address: 448 Central Park West 


New York City 





SAMETIN 


Holland’s Greatest 
VIOLINIST 


Management ALMA VOEDISCH 
3941 Rokeby St., Chicago 
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LOST SYMPHONY MUSIC 
IN FLIGHT FROM EUROPE 


Los Angeles Conductor Had Planned 
to Present Numerous Important 
Novelties This Season 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 1.—After 
securing a number of novelties for the 
local Symphony Orchestra, Conductor 


Tandler was obliged to abandon them in 
his hurried flight from Austria. Con- 
sequently, unless the unexpected hap- 
pens, he will have to reconstruct his 
programs for the coming season. 

Among the novelties he had obtained 
were the Second Symphony of Fr. 
Schmidt, for its first performance in 
America; a symphony, in manuscript, 
by L. Reiter, for its first production any- 
where, and an overture by Karl Gold- 
mark, called “In My Youth.” Other 
works on his list which may have been 
played by Eastern orchestras but which 
are absolute novelties in the West in- 
cluded Saint-Saéns’s “La Foi” (“Trois 
Tableaux Symphoniques’’), Delius’s 
Symphonic Sketches and works by An- 
ton Bruckner, Mr. Tandler’s former 
teacher, Taneiew, Hugo Wolf, Robert 
Fuchs and Richard Strauss. 

Calvin B. Cady is closing a Summer 
school for piano teachers, in which he 
has been assisted by Josephine Large, of 
Chicago. 

Miss Toye, sister of Frederick Toye, 
the former business manager of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra and hus- 
band of Namara Toye, has received word 
that the latter have taken charge of 
Isidora Duncan’s hospital in Paris, 
which formerly was her “Palace of 
Dance.” Mrs. Banks, Mrs. Toye’s 
mother, of Los Angeles, recently joined 
her daughter in Paris. 

Edward Lebegott, who led the Popular 
Orchestra concerts here two years ago, 
is organizing another similar orchestra 
and promises a_ series at the Shrine 
Auditorium on Sundays, beginning in 
October. 

Franklin Nold and his wife, of Toledo, 
O., pianist and violinist, are among the 
latest additions to the musical forces of 
Los Angeles. W. F. G. 








Mme. Rosa Olitzka, 


Celebrated Russian Contralto 
ASSISTED BY 


Kathleen Hart, Soprano 


Exclusive Management West of Cleveland 
(By special arrangement R. E. Johnston) 


Elizabeth Rothwell Wolff, 


Soprano 


From Royal Court Theatre Darmstadt 
Walter Henry Rothwell at the piano, condr. 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 


AND 
Miss Edna Gunnar Peterson, 


Pianist 


Mr. Albert Borroff, 


Basso-Cantante 
Lecture Recitals, Oratorio 


Mme. Cora Kempre, Soprano 
Fresh from European Operatic Triumphs 


Miss Esther May Plumb, 
Contralto 
Recitals, Oratorio 


Mr. Ridgley Hudson, Tenor 


Recitals, Oratorio 


Miss Clara Williams, Soprano 


Oratorio 


Miss Celene Loveland 
Piano Lecture Recitals 
AND 


Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Quartette 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Gertrude V. O'Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago, III. 











CLARENCE EDDY RESUMES RECITAL WORK | 








Clarence Eddy and His Hostess, Mrs. Dr. John Greulich, at Ossining, N. Y. 


LARENCE EDDY, the noted organ- 
ist, who has been spending the va- 
cation months in the East, resumed his 
recitals last week. On Thursday even- 
ing, September 3, he opened the new 
Cassavant organ in the First Baptist 
Church in Syracuse, N. Y., playing his 
own fine Festival Prelude and Fugue on 
“Old Hundred,” Julius Harrison’s “Sup- 
plication,” “Canzone” and “Gloria in 
Excelsis”; his transcriptions of Bruno 
O. Klein’s “Secret d’Amour” and Cad- 
man’s “Land of the Sky-blue Water,” A. 
Walter Kramer’s Concert Prelude in D 
Minor, the Couperin “Soeur Monique,” 
the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
J. E. W. Lord’s Fantasia on “My Old 





W. WARREN SHAW 


Kentucky Home,” Sibelius’s “Finlandia,” 
the Rubinstein “Kammenoi Ostrow” and 
the March and Chorus from “Tann- 
hiuser.”’ 

Of Mr. Eddy’s performance it need 
but be recorded that the distinguished 
organist was at his best and gave con- 
sistently masterly presentations of these 
works. 

On the following evening Mr. Eddy 
gave another recital, assisted by Mrs. 
Eddy, who displayed her luscious con- 
tralto voice in an aria from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Joan of Arc,” Rogers’s “How 
Long, O Lord,” Strauss’s “Allerseelen” 
and an anonymous “O weine nicht.” She 
was received with acclaim. Mr. Eddy 
played works by Faulkes, Strang, Wol- 
stenholme, Matthews, Bonnet, Frysinger, 
Silver, Starmer, Wagner and Crawford. 
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AUTHOR OF 


‘’The Lost Vocal Art 
and Its Restoration 


Endorsed by many of the greatest living artists 
Will Teach in New York Wednesdays = 
1030 AOLIAN HALL = 


: TELEPHONE 810 BRYANT = 

= A synopsis of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art’’ will be mailed free = 

= upon application. Address, 47 So. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. = 
\ y MR. SHAW WILL ARRANGE FOR VOICE TRIALS ; 
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Management: 
ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway, New York 
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COMBS 


Concert —_S OPRAN O—Oratorio 


Personal Address: 


92 Gates Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Tel. 4280 Prospect 











GEORGE DOSTAL 





The Distinguish 


AMERICAN NOVELTY IN 
CENTRAL PARK CONCERT 


Homer N. Bartlett’s Symphonic Poem, 
“Apollo,” Brought Forward Effectively 
by Arthur Bergh’s Orchestra 





Arthur Bergh championed the Ameri- 
can composer once more last Thursday 
evening when he produced for the first 
time anywhere Homer N. Bartlett’s 
symphonic poem, “Apollo,” at the Cen- 
tral Park concert on the Mall. 

Mr. Bartlett’s reputation as one of 
the most successful native composers in 
the shorter forms has been secure for 
many years, but his larger orchestral 


works have been less frequently heard. 
Mr. Bergh in producing the “Apollo” 
has rendered native musical art a ser- 
vice and the manner in which he con- 
ducted reflects great credit upon him. 
Mr. Bartlett has written a piece of pro- 
gram music that has a place of distinc- 
tion in contemporary music. He has 
shown his remarkable melodic flow, his 
sense of form and his mastery of the 
modern orchestra. The thematic ma- 
terial is rich, natural and effectively con- 
ceived and the work makes a decided 
impression at once. At no time in re- 
cent years has the present writer heard 
a new work, particularly one by an 
American, so well received at these con- 
certs. At the close of the performance 
the applause was such that Mr. Bergh 
was obliged to add an encore, playing 
the Gavotte from Bach’s Sixth sonata 
for solo violin arranged for the strings. 

The remainder of the program com- 
prised a horn solo by Xaver Reiter, the 
March from Kretschmer’s “Folkunger”; 
Rachmaninoff’s familiar Prelude, in- 
effective in orchestral transcriptions; 
Tschaikowsky’s “Cappriccio Italien,” the 
popular Godard Canzonetta, and pieces 
by Waldteufel, Saint-Saéns, Meyer-Hel- 
mund and Johann Strauss. Mr. Bergh 
was applauded to the echo for the splen- 
did work of his orchestra and _ his 





musicianly conducting. A. W. K. 
PIANIST 
“Tlas legitimate claims to greatness.’’—P. V. R. Key 
in New York World. 
TENOR 
PAUL 

“Tle possesses a tenor voice of delightful quality 
and in his interpretations gives evidence of an 
essential regard ror lramatic effect.”’ N ex York 
American 
*CELLIST 


GUROWITSCH 


“An artist of the foremost rank.”’—lLondon Daal) 
Telegraph. 


HARPIST 
SALVATORE 


de STEFANO 


“An Artist of great ability.’—New York Sun 
SOPRANO 
‘ 
GRETA 
“Proved herself a sincere artist and one whon 
it will be a pleasure to hear again.”—New York 
Tribune. 


Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Tel. Bryant 4256 


ed Bohemian Tenor 
FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR SEASON 1914-15 
Exclusive Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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ENGLAND NOT TO BE DENIED THE SOLACE OF MUSIC 


Manager and Artists United in Desire to Continue Activities—Principal London Concerts Likely to Take 
Place as Usual—Several Provincial Societies Reconsider Cancelling Dates—Felice Lyne Reaches 


London After Many Adventures 


little known in this country. Ethel as to cancelling their dates. Further- 
Smyth, the suffragette composer, will more there seems to be excellent reason 
Hi naan cig — ag - this rogram, for believing that all the chief ord 
, , er overture, e Wreckers,” being in- concerts will take place as usual, if a 
N a nation which has been so oe cluded. On Thursday Sir’ Alexander concerned join hands with the ‘artists 
: and so erroneously stigmatized or Mackenzie’s orchestral ballad, “La Belle and managers. 
its indifference to music, it may come Dame sans Merci,” will be played, and From the little news that is allowed 
as a shock to many to learn that the the soloist on this occasion will be the to filter through from the Continent it 
art still flourishes in the land as strongly ¢™@rkable boy pianist, Solomon. is impossible to gather any very ade- 


: ‘a ti : : quate idea of the situation musically in 
as it usually does at this time of year. Attitude of Musical Managers any of the foreign capitals. In Paris 
The Promenade Concerts continue to 





London Office of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
‘ August 28, 1914. 


There seems to be a strong desire there has been a complete suspension of 
attract nightly and although many of the throughout the country to meet the musi- everything pertaining to music since the 
regimental bands that gladdened the _ cal situation with regard to present needs order for mobilization was issued, and 


masses in our parks have been with- 
drawn to supply a different sort of 
music with more business-like instru- 
ments, their places have been taken by 
other bodies and daily and nightly per- 
formances are still the rule. 

Apropos of the famous Promenades, 
it is interesting to note that on Monday 
the usual Wagner evening will be given. 
On Tuesday the program will include a 
novelty in the form of a Suite for Or- 


and without inordinate concern as _ to 
what the future may hold in store. Landon 
Ronald, who in a letter to the press 
last week suggested a general meeting 
of managers, has now with the approval 
of the managers decided to abandon this 
idea owing to the perfect unanimity that 
appears to exist among all classes of 
the profession anent the crisis. The 
situation, as summed up by Mr. Ronald, 
is that artists are prepared to make the 


probably the same is true of Vienna. 

lenever, according to the report 
of one who has just arrived from the 
German capital, has not yet dispensed 
with all its social attractions, for, 


Berlin, 


although the Royal Opera has been 
closed, po out of sympathy with 
its roya 


ing its usual nightly attractions. 


In one of the latest companies of 


American refugees arriving in London 


impresario, the more democratic 
house at Charlottenburg has been offer- 


chestra, by Bela Bartok, a prominent most serious efforts to adhere to their 
representative of the young Hungarian engagements and that several provincial were the clever young soprano, Felice 
school, whose work until now has been societies have reconsidered their decision Lyne, and her mother, who had a trying 
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HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
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LILLIAN ABELL SC", JOHN WALTER HALL 


Teacher of Piano at Graham School, N. Y. TEACHER OF SINGING 














Studio, 128 W. 11th St., New York. Tel. 661 Chelsea 843-844 Carnegie Hall New York 1730 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
The American Institute of Applied Music | Telephone 4449 Columbus Sole Teacher of Margaret Keyes. 

212 West soth Street, New York City | ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN CARLO Ml COSI at the CENTURY OPERA 

j oaching for Opera in F h, Itali d English 

ee | 1716 Chestnut pea Philadelphia Address Century Ratoni on age” oy York. . 











LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Dresden, Germany | Mail Address: 11 Morgan hea, Maree, Conn, 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 


ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Estey Hall, Philadelphia 


HARRY ANDERTO PIANO AND THEORY | 


INSTRUCTION 
(10 years pupil of E. M. BOWMAN.) 
Steinway Hall, 109 E. 14th St., New York. 
Room 12 (formerly Mr. Bowman’s). 
a Pupils prepaeed for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS - BEHR ™:is¥.0< se Bsn el aledians 
Refers to Man anise ener. Mr. and Mrs. | MINNA KAUFMANN 


Applications made at 206 W. 95th St., N.Y. ‘Tel. 9689 River | ar INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 


GUSTAV L, BECKER Concert Pianist CONCERTS snd RECHTAES 


HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Lecturer and Teacher. Thorough preparation for 


seat singe atk too E ikin se” *°"* MAURICE LAFARGE 
ron PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 


ALEXANDER BERNE INSTRUCTION Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction; 131 West 56th St. 


Summer Course, Harrison, Me., July and August. 
(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 


NEW YORK STUDIO: 15 W. 36th STREET 
BARITONE | HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. | j LA 6 V 
847 Broad St., Newark, Mondays to Thursdays. ORPHEE N E IN Oratorio Concert Recitals | Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 


Teache f Singing. : : 
FLORENCE BJORNSTADE “in Fren ORGAN RECITALS 


Specialist in French Lyric Diction. Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


- lg * gma 2g A Nag | — 
*~hone 127 ryan 5 Broadway New York | 

San Bt, New Yare Che tek Sap Bites” MARIE STONE LANGSTON The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, 
pee. Reeey geek’ BGI GE CONTRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals| ConsTANTIN VON STERNBERG. President. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
: Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 
Vocal Studios: 43 E. 27th St., N. Y., Tel. 1977 
WILL AM STICKLE Late of Braggiotti Opera School 
—Florence, Italy 








SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Miiller Bersetstr. 43 


Conductor of New York “2 Instruction in Singi . : 
Cae \ ‘ Singing. Tone 
H. R, HUMPHRIE Banks’ Glee Club. LOUISE RING Building, interpretation, reper- 
Teacher of VOICE PRODUCTION AND THE |} tore. Lyric diction in French, German, English. 
ART OF. SINGING. Italian. Special courses for restoring injured voices. 


Circulars on application. 
Stuvio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Williamsburg 


CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 
Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


MR. and MRS, EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
Phone 2503 Columbus 

































































Proce” "ews tle Besos T= 8) Di FRANKLIN. LAWSON, Tenor UM that le 
VOICE SPECIALIST fale paul teak, Sen et, 
GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. New York} 1028 Aolian Hall New York City 
STUDIO, 668 West END AVE, NEW Vone | WASSILI LEPS ARTHUR TREGINA ix8hQumeNTAitON 
y appointment only ; : 
| Willow PB ols ot age Prone pa “ WASHINGTON, D, C. . 








ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT | booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. © 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK | 
Telephone 9180 Riverside ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS soprano | 153 West 76th St. 


Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 
Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 


Telephone, 3552 River. FLORENCE E, H, MARVIN i EACHER 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 


Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
WILLIAM J, FALK : 


Refers by permission to Dr. Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Address, 292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 





VAN YORX, THEO, = TENOR 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


J, MASSELL vorce pLacinc FREDERIG WARREN = 
ena ee ae: VOICE PRODUCTION hameaes 
MetropolitanOperaHouseBldg..N.Y. Tel.Bryant 1274 9 Prinz Regenten Str. 


THOMAS FARMER BARITONE McMILLAN, GEORGE L, Teacher of Piano CLAUDE WARFORD 


Engaged for St. Paul by Handei Society, London and Harmony 
TENOR and TEACHER 


May 12th Pupil of Joseffy and Stoj Yi ? 
‘ “ of , jowsky. New York Studio, 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 5th Ave., N. ¥ 152 W. 86th St. New Rochelle Studio, 91 Man- Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 6. FENNER reining | MR, and MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN EDWIN WICKENHOEFER vrouinisr 


15 West 36th Street, New York Season 1914-15 opens Sept. 21st. | INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
Telephone 3873 Greeley Until Sept. 19th, Tel. Coney Island 2267. | STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


| Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. Y.—Tel. Columbus 5946 | 30 Cottage St., South Orange, N. J. 
HENRY 1, FLECK | MME. RITA, CONTRALTO. 

| 

| 





New York 

















BERLIN, W. 



































Head Musical Department, MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL WILBOURN WILLETTE, Pianist-Composer 


| 
| 
Normal College, New York. SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: | Unique combination recitals. Separate Engage- 


68th St. and Park Ave. - - - - Tel. 2443° Plaza ments. Instruction. 


Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. Studio: 201 Fuller Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 





and exciting journey from Paris, which 
included fasting for many hours, sleep- 
ing on hatches and having to pay for 
these privileges something more than five 
times the ordinary passage money. Their 
first of a long series of difficulties came 
when they attempted to get into Paris 
from an outlying suburb immediately 
after the declaration of war. Cabs were 
at a premium and when they were at 
length able to secure one and drive in they 
found every hotel filled. Only the timely 
offer of a friend saved them from a 
night under heaven’s canopy. The follow- 
ing day, on the advice of the British con- 
sul, they decided to leave Paris, and, 
as the only means of quitting the city, 
secured passage on the one river steamer 
that was leaving for Rouen, which they 
reached by a very circuitous route down 
the Seine. Rouen was a military head- 
quarters, and hotel accommodations were 
a luxury unheard of. So without more 
than necessary delay Miss Lyne and her 
mother left on an antiquated cargo boat 
for Havre. The fare consisted of bread of 
several days’ toughness and the impro- 
vised sleeping accommodations reflected 
great credit on the imagination of the 
captain. Being held up for examination 
at every lock through which they passed 
did not add to their comfort. Miss Lyne 
and her mother will remain in London 
till October, on the 3rd of which month 
the young artist will sing at a concert 
at Royal Albert Hall, sailing for America 
a few days later. 

In this morning’s Express appears an 
account of the capture at sea of a 
British liner by the enemy as related by 
Humphrey Bishop, the eminent singer, 
who was returning from Capetown on 
board the Galician, of the Union-Castle 
line, after a concert tour of South 
Africa. Mr. Bishop told how, off Tene- 
riffe on August 15, the Galician was 
captured by the German _ converted 
cruiser, Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. 
When the Galician attempted to send a 
Marconi signal for help, the German 
cruiser ordered her to cease signalling 
on threat of being fired upon. The 
Galician was boarded and examined and 
ordered to follow the cruiser until night- 
fall, when she was unexpectedly released 
and made for port. The explanation of 
this unexpected act of clemency was 
forthcoming later when it was heard 
that the German boat had been sunk 
by a British cruiser. Se Ae 
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Teacher of Voice 
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FAMOUS BOSTON SCHOOL 
EXPECTS NOTABLE YEAR 


Conditions Abroad Will Work to Advan- 
tage of New England Conservatory 
—Registration Begins 


Boston, Sept. 14.—With the usual 
crowding of corridors, registration be- 
gan September 10 at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. The first ses- 
sion runs from September 17 through 
February 3. While the preliminary reg- 
istration does not infallibly indicate 
what the year’s attendance will be, it al- 
ready appears evident that the war in 
Europe will help rather than hurt the 
growth of the school. 

“We expect a prosperous year,” said 
Manager Ralph L. Flanders. “Hun- 
dreds of American music students who 
had intended studying in Germany and 
France have altered their plans and will 
continue their studies in this country. 
This situation will favorably affect all 
our conservatories, and should be par- 
ticularly beneficial to the New England 
Conservatory because graduates of west- 
ern and southern music schools who in- 
tend to do post-graduate work have very 
generally heretofore chosen between 
Europe and Boston. This year Boston 
will get many of these advanced stu- 
dents.” 

In addition to the list of prizes and 
scholarships at the New England Con- 
servatory is one of fifty dollars offered 
by Director George W. Chadwick for 
superior performance in organ playing. 
This prize will be competed for during 
the second session and all organ students 
in the senior and junior classes will be 
eligible. 

The growth of the New England Con- 
servatory library through gift and pur- 
chase continues satisfactory. Among ac- 
cessions of the past season were gifts 
from George W. Chadwick, the class of 
1913, Rudolph Schirmer, E. E. Truette, 
Charles A. White, Mrs. Royce W. Gil- 
bert, Jamieson B. Murry and others. 


MOLIERE 
Vocal 
Culture 


Five years in 
Grand Opera in 
Berlin, Ham- 
burg and other 
principal cities 
of Europe. 

W ill shortly 


open studio in 
New York City. 












Address: 
% Musical America 














FLORENCE 


McMILLAN 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—ORGANIST 


Slezak Tours, 1912-13-14 
Matzenauer Tour, 1913-14 


226 West 129th Street - - New York 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


WILLIAM 


Metropolitan Opera 
Baritone, 
Singing Wotan and Wan- 
derer in Berlin, Wagner 
Ring Festival, June 23d 
to Aug. 2\st. Available 
for Concerts and Oratorio 
Personal European letter in America Dec. to June. 
and Cable Address: Dates booking thru 
Care American Express R. E. Johnston, 
Co., Berlin 1451 Broadway, N. Y 





FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 
563 Park Ave., N. E. Corner of 62d Street. 


Carnegie Hall 


R. E. JOHNSTON -- PRESENTS 
By Courtesy of 


SENATOR AND MRS. 
WILLIAM A. CLARK 


ANDRE TOURRET 


French Violinist 
AND 


CAMILLE DECREUS 


French Pianist 
(Ysa-e’s pianist for past two seasons) 
IN JOINT RECITALS 
Chickering Piano Used 
All business communications should be sent to: 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 











DUDLEY BUCK ARTIST-PUPILS 
BOOKED FOR CONCERT WORK 























Dudley Buck, the New York Singing Teacher, 





Photographed in Adirondack 


Mountains 


HREE of Dudley Buck’s artist-pupils 
will be active in the concert field 

this season. Marie Morrisey, contralto, 
will give her annual New York recital 


at AZolian Hall early in November and 
will again be under the management of 
Loudon Charlton. Katherine Galloway, 
soprano, and Robert Gottschalk, tenor, 
both of whom have met with decided 
successes in the concert field, will be 
heard this season under the management 
of the Music League of America, a num- 


ber of engagements having already been 
booked. 

Mr. Buck returned to the city last 
week and opens his studios in A®olian 
Hall on September 21. He was unable 
to terminate his classes until August 1, 
when he left the city for a much needed 
vacation, which he spent in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains. The accompanying 
picture shows Mr. Buck taking life easy 
on Upper Chateaugay Lake, Clinton 
County, N. Y., preparing himself for the 
coming season. 





DESTINN LOSES TREASURES 





War Said to Have Cost Soprano Auto- 
mobiles and Other Valuables 


LONDON, Sept. 4.—From a creditable 
source it is learned that Emmy Destinn, 
who was erroneously stated to have re- 
turned to London at the outbreak of 
the war, made for Berlin after the Lon- 
don season and immediately on the 
declaration of war by Germany departed 
in her car for Prague by way of Dres- 
den. On the way it is said that her car 
was commandeered by the _ military 
authorities and that a second one, which 
she either bought or rented, met with a 
like fate. 

Further, owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining transportation, Miss Destinn 
is said to have been unable to reach her 
home in Prague and lost all her baggage, 
including clothes, costumes and art 
treasures. It is thought that she was 
successful in making her way into Italy, 
where she will undoubtedly obtain a 
passage to America. F. ds Be 





Mrs, Grace Bonner Williams on “Rotter- 
dam” 





Boston, Sept. 5.—Mrs. Grace Bonner 
Williams, the soprano, who was _ in 
Vienna when the war broke out, has 
cabled home that she is a passenger on 
the Rotterdam, which is expected to ar- 
rive in New York early next week. 


COLUMBUS CONCERT PROGRAM 





Larger Number of Important Events 
Than Usual Scheduled 


CoLuMBus, O., Sept. 12.—Columbus 
has more than the usual number of con- 
certs promised for this season, and no 
one seems to fear that any of the artists 
will fail to appear. Among those al- 
ready announced are Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Alma Gluck, Alice Verlet, Helen 
Ware, Anna Pavlowa, John McCormack, 
Maggie Teyte, Willy Burmester, Ru- 
dolph Ganz and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. These concerts are all under 
the management of Kate M. Lacy. 

The artists in the Women’s Music 
Club series are Olive Fremstad, Julia 
Culp, Coenraad v. Bos, Katharine Good- 
son, Jenny Dufau, Francis Ingram, Mar- 
cian Thalberg, Leopold Kramer, Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, Minneapolis 
Orchestra and the Philaharmonic So- 
ciety of New York. In addition to the 
above there will be six matinée concerts, 
given by the active members of the club, 
assisted by a guest artist. The guests 
will be Lena Palmer, pianist, represent- 
ing the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music; Georgianna Dieffenbach, pianist, 
representing the Women’s Music Club of 
Dayton; Mrs. Clement S. Baxter, so- 
prano, representing the Women’s Music 
Club of Lima, Ohio, and the Trinity 
Boys’ Choir, Karl Hoenig, director. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 











Now booking 
for the 
Season 
1914-15 


Tour of the 
most popular 
of all Concert 
Tenors. 


Address: 


Wolfsohn Bureau 
1 West 34th St., 
New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 
ANN IVINS 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 


LUDWIG 


SCHMIDT 


BRILLIANT YOUNG VIOLINIST 


Mégt. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
New York City 

















Century Opera House 


Central Park West at 62d and 63d Sts. 
New York City ’Phone, Columbus 8800 





Season 1914-15 CENTURY LYCEUM 
Grand Opera in 

English and & CONCERT HALL 
Original Lan- (In the Century Opera 
guages. House. ) 


Available on Rentals 
for CONCERTS, 
Ten Weeks in RECITALS, THE- 


Advance ATRICALS, etc. 


DUNNING SYSTEM "erties" 


Seats on (Sale 





Normal training classes for teachers will be con 
ducted by Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning in Portland, 
Ore., June 22d; in Chicago, Aug. 10th; New York 
City, Sept. 14th. For particulars and booklet, ad 
dress 11 West 36th St., New York City. By Mrs. 
Zay Rector Bevitt, April 20th, June 20th, Aug. 
20th, at San Diego, Calif. Address 3914 Third St., 
San Diego, Calif. By Miss Mary Armstrong, Feb. 
20th, May 20th. July 2nd, at Asheville, N. C 


Address Propylaeum, Indianapolis, Ind. 


»| £ AUSTIN 
yj 





America’s Violinist 


f 





Season 1914-15 now booking 


Address: 
THOMAS McGRATH, 
133 East 34th St., New York 


Phone, Murray Hill, 2239 





AAZMAOr 


POPULAR-PRICED OPERA 
IN ENGLISH FOR LONDON 


War Makes Possible Assembling of Or- 
ganization for Special Season—One 
American in Company 


LONDON, Sept. 4.—On Monday next 
there will be inaugurated a season of 
popular-priced grand opera and opera 
comique in English, at the New Middle- 
sex Theater, which is within a stone’s 
throw of Covent Garden and the Drury 
Lane Theater. Under normal conditions 
such an enterprise would have been 
hailed as folly, but war is responsible 
for many unlooked-for happenings. The 
credit for the idea goes to Oswald Stoll, 
of Variety Theater fame, who, in a cir- 
cular to the public, states that it was 
the hint dropped by the Government that 
all public amusements should be con- 
tinued as far as possible that first ap- 
pealed to his spirit of enterprise. Fore- 
seeing the effects that the war would 
have in upsetting musical organizations 
and depriving artists of engagements 
throughout England and the Continent, 
he seized the opportunity of acquiring 
some of the available talent, and declares 
his ability to give grand opera on a very 
high scale and with especially qualified 
singers. Further, a special appeal has 
been made to the public, though it is to 
be feared, not to the artists whose 
larynxes may be sensitive, by the de- 
cision to allow smoking in the audito- 
rium. This is probably the first time in 
the history of grand opera that such a 
privilege has been granted. 

The season is scheduled to extend over 
a period of four weeks and the réper- 
toire includes “The Daughter of the 
Regiment,” “Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” 
“Carmen” and “Rigoletto.” The cast 
will consist of some fifty artists drawn 
from opera houses of England and the 
continent. The only American in the 
company is that splendid artist, Robert 
Parker, who made such an impression at 
Covent Garden this year when he filled 
the place of Clarence Whitehill, who was 
detained on his passage from America. 

F. Ge Bs 





Marie Hertenstein, pianist, whose 
home is in Columbus, O., and who is 
under the management of S. E. Mac- 
millen this season, will leave Berlin for 
America October 10. 
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Teachers, Students and Music 
Lovers admit the superiority 


of this EDITION. 


local dealer for 


If he 


Ask your 
“EDITION WOOD.” 


cannot supply, address 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


246 Summer St. 29 West 38th St. 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Also at London and Leipzig 
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ARTISTS OF MUSIC LEAGUE IN DEMAND 





New Association Announces Many 
Engagements Made Through- 
out the Country 


Beginning its first regular season of 
activity in the concert world, the Music 
League of America has received requests 
from all parts of the country for the 
services of artists appearing under its 
auspices. 

Manager Howard E. Potter has just 
received a cable that Mme. Anita Rio, 
the American soprano, sailed from 
Naples on September 10 on the Cretic 
of the White Star Line, due in Boston 


September 25. The Music League has 
made a number of important engage- 
ments for Mme. Rio, who has been de- 
voting the last few years to operatic and 
concert work in Europe. 

David Sapirstein, the pianist, who was 
received with much favor by New York 
audiences last season, will begin this 
season with four New York recitals, 
October 18 and 25, and November 13 and 
20, and will give a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, Pittsburgh, on November 4. He 
will appear as soloist with the New York 


Philharmonic Orchestra on December 13. 

Sara Gurowitsch, the ’cellist, will open 
her season with a concert on October 6 
in Brooklyn and leave for a Western 
tour on October 10, returning to New 
York on November 21 to fill engagements 
here during the latter part of the month. 

Salvatore de Stefano, the harpist, who 
came unheralded to America last sea- 
son, begins a busy season on October 10 
at Rome, N. Y., in a joint recital with 
Anna Case. He has been so solidly 
booked for the season that he has been 
obliged to cancel a special contract made 
with the Century Opera Company. 

Paul Reimers will arrive in New York 
in December, earlier than originally 
planned, and already has several im- 
portant engagements, including recitals 
in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh and 
Springfield. He has been engaged as 
soloist by the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety. 

George Halprin, the pianist, who made 
a strong impression at the Peterboro 
(N. H.) MacDowell Festival, is also on 
the roster of the Music League. 

Among the league’s artists returning 
from Europe this month are Pauline 
Curley, Irma Seydel, the violinist, and 
Greta Torpadie. 

One of the pianists accepted for next 
season is Winifred Lamb of Chicago. 





A VALUABLE COLLECTION FOR AMATEUR MUSICIANS | 





oe many years publishers abroad 
have been in the habit of assembling 
collections of music that in many cases 
have been useful to amateur music- 
lovers who desire to have under one 
cover the most popular works of all the 
great and the near-great composers. 

But the most comprehensive collection 
which has come to our notice has now 
been put forward by an American 
house, G. Schirmer, Inc. It is called 
“The Family Music Book’’* and is a 
collection of virtually everything that 
has a place in the average music-lover’s 
library. The name of the person respon- 
sible for compiling it is not given, but 
it would seem that his ideas on the sub- 
ject are very nearly correct. 

No less than 252 pieces are to be 
found here. First come the piano com- 
positions, which are divided into “draw- 
ing-room pieces,” including Chaminade’s 
“Scarf Dance” and Gillet’s “Loin du 
Bal”; “operatic arrangements,” compris- 
ing deftly made potpourris of melodies 
from the standard operas; “easy clas- 
sics,”’ shorter works of Beethoven, 





*THE FAMILY Music Book. A Collection 
of Two Hundred and Fifty-two Pieces of 
Piano and Vocal Music of Moderate Difficulty 
Selected from the Works of Classic and Mod- 
ern Composers and Including Many Old Fa- 
vorites Universally Known. Published by G. 
Schirmer, New York and London. Price 
$1.00 net. 


Chopin, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert and 
Schumann; “Sunday Music,” “Marches,” 
“Waltzes,” “Polkas, Mazurkas, Schot- 
tisches, Lancers, Quadrilles, Jigs, Reels 
and Modern Dances” and some four- and 
six-hand pieces. 

For the voice there are “Ballads,” 
“Convivial Songs,” “Plantation Songs,” 
“Childrens’ Songs,” “Sacred Songs,” 
“Patriotic Songs,” “National Songs,” 
“Hymns” and some “Vocal Duets.” 

Each of these divisions contains 
worthy material, chosen not because it 
was in the catalogue of the publisher 
who brought out the volume, but because 
it was recognized as fitting. Of interest, 
too, is the fact that the arrangements 
of pieces for piano have been made in 
a simple yet adequate manner, so that 
they are within the ability of the aver- 
age amateur. The volume is representa- 
tive of American enterprise. It is well 
printed and engraved on thin paper and 
attractively bound in flexible red linen 
cloth. It will doubtless figure largely 
in the distribution of gifts this Christ- 
mas. A. W. K. 





Fox-Buonamici School Opens Season in 
New Quarters 


Boston, Sept. 15.—The Fox-Buona- 
mici School of Pianoforte Playing opened 
the season yesterday in its new quarters 
in the new Wesleyan building at No. 581 
Boylston street, Copley Square. Felix 
Fox and Carlo Buonamici, the directors, 








following American orchestras: 


Cincinnati Orchestra 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 








LOUDON CHARLTON takes great pleasure in announcing 
that after two years of European triumphs the eminent pianist 


Emest Hutcheson 


will play in America during the coming season. 
On his past tours Mr. Hutcheson has appeared as soloist with the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (7 dates) 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra (8 dates) 
New York Symphony Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra (6 dates) 

Theodore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago 


Russian Symphony Orchestra 

New Haven Symphony Orchestra 

Washington Symphony Orchestra 

Victor Herbert Orchestra (Chautauqua Festival) 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra 


FOR OPEN DATES APPLY AT ONCE TO 


Loudon Charlton 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 




















have the assistance of a faculty of nine 
teachers. The registration thus far has 
been most satisfactory. The concert hall 
of the new building will be completed in 
time for the faculty and class recitals of 
the school, beginning in early October. 





MALKIN SCHOOL ENLARGED 





Additional Instructors and Courses for 
New York Institution 


The Malkin Music School of New York 
City announces the opening of its classes 
for the coming year with a larger faculty 
and additional courses. The school fac- 
ulty will be headed by Manfred Malkin, 
the pianist, as 
heretofore, and 
will include a 
competent corps 
of teachers of 
piano, violin, 
’cello, voice cul- 
ture, and orches- 
tral instruments, 
and _ instructors 
for harmony, com- 
position, ear- 
training, ensem- 
ble, orchestra, etc. 
Among _ these 
names will be 
found those of 
Arnold Volpe, 
violin; Maurice 
Kaufman, violin; 
Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cello; Pietro Flor- 
idia, J. Massell, Joseph Pasternack, 
Mme. Sophie Traubman, voice; S. Fin- 
kelstein, orchestral department, and 
others of equal standing. 

The usual policy of the school in the 
matter of public recitals will be followed 
during the coming year both among 
pupils and faculty. The public appear- 
ances of pupils attracted much attention 
last season because of the excellence of 
the work and the good preparation for 
concert work. 


—Photo by Mishkin 
MANFRED MALKIN 





Christine Schutz, contralto, a Saenger 
artist who is to appear in this country 
under the management of Walter Ander- 
son, has been engaged as one of the solo- 
ists at the Worcester Festival in Octo- 
ber. Miss Schutz entered the American 
concert field last Spring and had an im- 
mediate success at Saratoga and other 
cities. 


SUN 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


Announces that 


MME. JULIA CULP 


THE DISTINGUISHED DUTCH LIEDERSINGER 


October. 











will arrive in America early in 
October, instead of November 
as heretofore planned. The can- 
cellation of her European engage- 
ments, owing to the war, has 
made this possible and renders 
her available for concerts during 


(COENRAAD V. BOS at the Piano) 





Prof. William A. Wetzell 


SaLtt LAKE City, UTAH, Sept. 8.— 
Prof. William A. Wetzell, for many 
years supervisor of music in the public 
schools of this city, and one of the most 
widely known musical instructors in the 
West, died at his home, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 3. Professor Wetzell had been 
critically ill for several weeks from 
tuberculosis of the throat. As a last 
tribute to one who had devoted the last 
years of his life to the cause of music in 
the schools, one hundred children of the 
seventh and eighth grades sang two of 
his favorite songs, “The Lord Is My 
Shepherd” and “The Dearest Spot on 
Earth to Me.” Professor Wetzell’s 
presentation of the “living flag,” com- 
prised of 5,000 children, on the occasion 
of the visit of the Grand Army of the 
Republic to this city and his accomplish- 
ments in the May song festivals gave 
him unique distinction. He is survived 
by his mother, father and saa § P 





Ludwig Englander 


Ludwig Englander, a composer of 
operettas and music of a lighter genre, 
died on September 13 in his home at Far 
Rockaway, L. I. Mr. Englander was 
born in Austria sixty-three years ago 
and received his education at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, where he was a pupil 
of Offenbach. A prolific composer, Mr. 
Englander’s works included thirty-five 
operettas, nearly all of which were per- 
formed in New York. He is survived by 
two sisters. 





Henry M. Riegel 
Henry M. Riegel died. September 11, 
at his home in Easton, Pa. For the last 
thirteen years Mr. Riegel had been in 
charge of the musical literature depart- 
ment of G. Schirmer, Inc. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE OPTIMISTIC OVER 
METROPOLITAN OPERA PROSPECT 





Tenor Confident that an Excel- 
lent Company Can Be Assem- 
bled—A Honeymoon in War- 
time — Ferrari-Fontana under 
Arms for Italy — Signet Ring 
Nearly Causes Arrest 


F  Serpinherti recently with 900 other 
American refugees on the San Gug- 
lielmo from Naples, Paul Althouse, the 
genial, young American tenor of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and his wife 
of three months, returned from an event- 
ful honeymoon trip. In a chat at his 
hotel in New York, Mr. Althouse spoke 
optimistically of the prospects for the 
opera season in New York. 

“Although, in the event that Italy is 


drawn into the war, the situation will be 
more serious, I feel that the likelihood 
of a brilliant season at the Metropolitan 
is good,” said Mr. Althouse. “Now, that 
the Boston and the Chicago companies 
have decided not to give a season, the 
Metropolitan will have little trouble in 
‘requisitioning’ those artists of the other 
companies who are able to be here, and 
thus form an excellent company. The 
only trouble I can foresee is in the 
choruses, but there are no doubt enough 
former members of the Russell and Cam- 
panini choruses to make up creditable 
German and Italian ensembles. 

“We met with some amusing adven- 
tures in Italy,” continued Mr. Althouse, 
adverting to his honeymoon, “although 
they didn’t seem so funny then. For in- 





Paul Althouse (right), the Metropolitan 
Opera Tenor, and Giulio Rossi, the 
Metropolitan Basso, in Rome, Italy. 


stance, just as we were boarding the San 
Guglielmo, a detective tapped Mrs. Alt- 
house on the shoulder, seeking to prevent 
her sailing on the ground that she must 
be an Italian. Mrs. Althouse lived in 
Italy for years and her fluency in the lan- 
guage made the official suspicious. Even 
after showing our passports, I had all I 
could do to convince the detective that 
we were Americans. At another time, I 
was taken for a German citizen, on ac- 
count of a signet ring I wore, with my 
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family’s coat-of-arms engraved on it. 
The coat-of-arms is distinctly German, 
with the name Althaus inscribed. That 
was another time that my passport saved 
me, but on that occasion I -was ordered 
out of the country. 

“Just before we left, we heard from 
Riccardo Martin, the tenor, who was 
stranded with his new automobile near 
Trieste, with no funds but American let- 
ters of credit which, of course, were not 
redeemable. He did not dare to venture 
forth from where he was, for fear of 
having his automobile commandeered. 
Italy is now in a complete state of mobili- 
zation. Among the soldiers we saw at 
the barracks was Edoardo Ferrari- 
Fontana, who is a captain in one of the 
Italian regiments. 

“We escaped being bottled up in Ber- 
lin by twenty-four hours. I was due to 
go to Berlin the day after war was de- 
clared, and I most certainly would have 
gone, not realizing the gravity of the 
situation, had not Cook’s refused to sell 
me a ticket. 

“Our return voyage was anything but 
comfortable, in spite of the fact that we 
had to pay $250 for a ticket, for the San 
Guglielmo was formerly an immigrant 
transport, with steerage accommodations 
only. As soon as we spied the bunks 
they wanted us to sleep in, we ‘struck’ 
and decided to sleep on deck in a life- 
boat. At meal-times I had sandwiches 
made, because the regular meals were 
atrocious. On board the ship with us 
was William Beck, of the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, who had not 
heard that the season had been called 

off.” W. Z. 


Yelena Von Sayn and Florence Mc- 
Millan in Chickering Hall Concert 


Yelena Von Sayn, violinist, and Flor- 
ence MeMillan, _ pianist-accompanist, 
were the artists at the second concert in 
the new Chickering Hall recently opened 
at Lord & Taylor’s, New York. Miss Von 
Sayn was heard in the Bruch Concerto 
in G Minor, the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” and the “Guitarre,” by Mosz- 
kowski. The concerto was played bril- 
liantly and with good tonal qualities and 
style, and the two shorter numbers 
aroused enthusiasm. 

The accompaniments were played by 
Florence McMillan with her usual musi- 
cianship and discretion. Among New 
York accompanists Miss McMillan oc- 
cupies a high position because of the un- 
usual ability which she possesses in pro- 
viding accompaniments for either singer 
or instrumentalist. 


Extended Tour for Marie Caslova 


Marie Caslova, the violinist, is to de- 
vote the forthcoming season to concert 
work under the management of Loudon 
Charlton, who has booked her for a long 
series of engagements through the East, 
South and Middle West. Her tour will 
begin early in October and will continue 


until the very end of the season. The 
violinist will appear with several of the 
important orchestras. A New York re- 
citai will be given early in the season. 
The violinist has been spending the 
Summer in Wisconsin. 





Carl V. Lachmund to Teach Again in 
New York 


Carl V. Lachmund, favorably known 
as pianist and composer, returned to 
New York this week after a two years’ 
residence in Portland, Ore. The pianist 
went thither to regain his health and is 
now completely recovered and in excel- 
lent condition. Mr. Lachmund will teach 
this Winter at Steinway Hall and has 
already assembled many of his former 
pupils. Mr. Lachmund is one of the 
few bona fide Liszt pupils now in Amer- 
ica, having spent three years with the 
famous master in Weimar. 





Isidora Duncan to Tour America 


Isidora Duncan’s personal representa- 
tive in the United States has received a 
communication from her to the effect 
that she will sail soon for this country 
with some of her pupils. Miss Dun- 
can intimates that she will make a tour 
of America supported by a symphony or- 
chestra and her dancing girls. 





After spending the Summer at their 
house at Manhattan Beach, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan will begin their regu- 
lar Winter season at their Carnegie Hall 
studios, New York, on September 21. 
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After having had a restful vacation at 
his mountain home, Isidore Luckstone 
will resume his work at his New York 
studios on October 4. Mr. Luckstone has 
devoted his mornings this Summer to 
doing special vocal work with a limited 
number of professional singers and 
teachers, among them many heads of 
vocal departments of universities and 
conservatories. 

* * « 

Percy Hemus, baritone, has returned 
to New York after a busy Summer spent 
on the Jersey Coast, where he not only 
taught a class of advanced pupils, but 
also appeared in concert and recital. He 
has opened his studios at No. 64 East 
Thirty-fourth street. Mr. Hemus_ will 
not devote his entire time to teaching, 
but will also do more public work in pre- 
senting his program of American songs. 

* * * 

A large enrollment is already an- 
nounced by the Guilmant Organ School 
of New York, Dr. William C. Carl 
director, for the season which begins 
October 6 and extends over a period of 
thirty weeks. An idea of the scope of 
the work at this school is given in its 
latest catalogue. Two years constitute 
the course with a post-graduate course 
of one year for those desiring to per- 
fect themselves still more, enlarge their 
répertoire, or prepare for degrees, etc. 
Examinations are held twice each year— 
in February by the faculty and in May 
before the board of examiners, when 
each student is required to play an organ 
piece, read a trio at sight, transpose 


a chant one tone up and down, read a 
vocal score at sight, harmonize a melody 
at the keyboard, harmonize a figured 
bass at the keyboard, and modulate; in 
addition to paper work in harmony, 
counterpoint, orchestration, musical dic- 
tation, hymnology, musical form, organ 
tuning, boy choir training and other sub- 
jects. These requirements are the same 
as demanded by the American Guild of 
Organists for the associate examina- 
tions. 
- & - 

Percy Rector Stephens, the New York 
vocal instructor who conducts the new 
Schumann Club, a choir of picked 
women’s voices, is planning to have the 
Club introduce a number of interesting 
novelties during the Winter. 

* * x 

Anna E. Ziegler, director of the Zieg- 
ler Institute of Normal Singing, New 
York, has closed her Summer session at 
Brookfield Centre, Conn., and is teach- 
ing privately at her studios in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Building, pend- 
ing the opening of the regular school 
term, on October 1. 

* * x 

Carl M. Roeder, the pianist and 
teacher, will return from his Summer 
home at North Conway, N. H., to resume 
teaching at his New York studios on 
September 21. 

* * x 

Theodore Van Yorx, tenor and voice 
teacher, who makes a specialty of the 
requirements of church work, reopened 
his New York studios on September 14. 





SINGER HAS EIGHT 
RELATIVES IN WAR 


Schumann-Heink in Chicago Gives 
Touching Description of 
Conditions Abroad 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Sept, 14, 1914. 


Sheard deeply Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 

feelings are engaged with regard 
to the European war is indicated in the 
fact that no less than eight of her rela- 
tives are under arms for Germany. 

“IT have a brother, two brothers-in- 
law, a son, two nephews and a grand- 
child now fighting in the army,” she told 
the MusicAL AMERICA representative 
after her arrival in Chicago last week, 
“and I have tried in vain to get any news 
from my brother, Karl Roessler, com- 
mander of the battleship Centa, which 


probably was lost in the Mediterranean. 
This small ship, unaided, sank four Eng- 
lish battleships.” 

The famous singer witnessed many 
warlike scenes during her Summer 
abroad. 

“During my stay in Bayreuth,” she 
said, “86,000 men passed through the 
city within twenty-four hours on one 
occasion on their way to the battlefield. 
Many of them called out from the win- 
dows of the trains, ‘Good-bye, Mother 
Heink, Auf Wiedersehen!’ When the 
infantry passed through the city the 
women of Bayreuth, both rich and poor, 
high and lowly, gave assistance to the 
soldiers, supplying them with food, 
wearing apparel and many small com- 
forts. The scenes at the railway sta- 
tions, when the soldiers were bidding 
good-bye to their mothers and wives were 
often heart-rending. Singing ‘Die 
Wacht Am Rhein’ and other patriotic 
songs, they would try to be cheerful, 
while, with tears streaming down their 
cheeks, the women would smile back at 
the men as they departed.” 

Seated amid the comforts of her home 
on Michigan avenue, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink waved them all aside as she said, 
“I would give everything I have and 
start from the beginning again could 
I help to restore peace in Europe.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink leaves on the 
15th of this month for New York, where 
she will sing at the peace meeting to 
be held at Madison Square Garden, 
under the auspices of William Randolph 
Hearst. After a visit to Washington 
she will return to Chicago, where, on 
October 4, she will assist at the peace 
convocation at the Auditorium under 
the auspices of the Chicago Examiner. 





Then, on October 5, she will begin a 
five weeks’ season of concerts under the 
management of the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau. 

Four members of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, returning from 
the war zone, are expected in Chicago 
during the week. W. K. Ziegfeld, the 
manager of the college, has received 
word that Leon Sametini, director of the 
violin department, is a passenger on 
the Tunisian, which will arrive in 
Montreal Monday. Adolf Muhlmann, 
director of the vocal department, and 
Walter Knupfer, sail from Rotterdam, 
and Ettore Titta Ruffo has arrived on an 
Italian liner. 

At their desks in the administrative 
offices of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany can be found daily Guy Hardy, the 
assistant manager; A. J. Bernhardt, 
press representative; Richard Pick and 
other officials. They are still at their 
different tasks in connection with the 
company’s business, though all have been 
notified that there will be no opera sea- 
son this year. 

The period between November 23 and 
February 1, reserved for the season of 
grand opera in Chicago, is still open for 
other dates, and various conjectures have 
been made as to how these dates will 
be filled. The report that the Century 
Opera Company will come to Chicago has 
been renewed and it has also been sug- 
gested that Dippel’s opera comique 
organization should also be heard in the 
West. The most likely of all things to 
happen, however, is the organization of 
a company of American artists to give 
a series of performances of opera in 
English. No definite plans, however, 
have yet been formulated. 

Ravinia Park closed its Summer opera 
season last Monday evening with a gala 
performance in which different operatic 
selections and orchestral numbers were 
presented by the principal artists of the 
organization. Notwithstanding disagree- 
able weather a good sized audience at- 
tended. The season has been a source 
of much gratification to Louis Eckstein, 
the president, who has directed the busi- 
ness policy sagaciously. Long strides 
have been taken on the artistic side of 
the entertainments furnished. In both 
the operatic and orchestral performances 
marked improvement over former sea- 
sons has been shown. 

On the final program was the second 
act of “The Jewels of the Madonna,” in 
which Beatrice La Palme, Walter 
Wheatley and Morton Adkins repeated 
their former successful interpretations 
of the principal réles. Walfried Singer 
played a harp solo; the Sextet from 
“Lucia” was effectively sung; Mas- 
senet’s “Meditation” from “Thais” gave 
Harry Weisbach, the concertmeister of 
the orchestra, his opportunity; Lena 
Mason sang the florid Polonaise from 
“Mignon” agreeably; the Quartet from 
“Rigoletto” made one of the interesting 
numbers; Mr. Daddi was heard in sev- 


eral Neapolitan songs, and Victor Her- 
bert’s American Fantasia, for orchestra, 
completed the program. Carlo Nicosia 
conducted the entire performance. 

The coming season of the Apollo 
Musical Club will be one of unusual 
variety and interest. Carl D. Kinsey, 
manager, has favored American soloists 
for the various concerts. There will be 
but one extra concert, which will begin 
the season, when Elgar’s choral work, 
“Caractacus” will be presented. Then 
will follow the annual performance of 
“The Messiah,” and a performance of 
Bach’s Passion Music, and several other 
important compositions, including one 
novelty by Florent Schmidt. Harrison 
M. Wild will conduct, as usual. The 
chorus will remain numerically the 
same, consisting of 300 mixed voices. 
The Chicago Symphony Orchestra will 
furnish the orchestral accompaniments. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Harold Bauer Reaches San Francisco 
Late in September 


Harold Bauer will arrive in San Fran- 
cisco on September 30. The pianist’s 
tour of Australia has proven extremely 
successful. His Sydney season included 
nine recitals within a fortnight, while in 
Melbourne no less than thirteen concerts 
were given in all. From Melbourne Mr. 
Bauer went to Adelaide and then, after 
a second period in Sydney, to New Zea- 
land, where ten concerts were given, be- 
fore sailing for Hawaii on August 28. 
The pianist arrived in Honolulu on Sep- 
tember 8, his plan being to remain there 
a week or more before sailing for Amer- 
ica. Owing to the strenuous period of 
concert giving following his long season 
in America last season, Mr. Bauer will 
give no concerts in this country until the 
middle of October. He and Mrs. Bauer, 
who has accompanied him on his Austra- 
lian tour, will spend some time in Yel- 
lowstone Park before coming East. 





Helen Ware Now a New Yorker 


Helen Ware, the American violinist, 
who has attained success by her unique 
programs of Hungarian and Slavic 
music, as well as by her playing of the 
acknowledged masterpieces, has, with 
her husband and manager, Laszlo 
Schwartz, moved her home from Phila- 
delphia to New York. Her appearances 
of last year, numbering over sixty in 
the leading cities, and the greatly in- 
creased demand for her this season have 
made it necessary to make New York 
her headquarters. 





Horatio Connell in Wolf-Ferrari’s “New 
Life” 


Horatio Connell, the baritone, has 
been engaged to sing in Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“New Life” for the fifth time. His latest 
engagement is with the Philadelphia 
Choral Society, November 19, and will be 
the second appearance of Mr. Connell 
in this work with this association. Others 
of his “New Life” engagements include 
two successive seasons with the Milwau- 
kee Musical Society and last season with 
the Mendelssohn Choir at the Toronto 
Festival. 





According to Henri Marechal, in his 
“Lettres et Souvenirs” in the Menestrel, 
Gounod was an inveterate poseur in 
public. When he conducted, his extreme 
elegance was for the audience rather 
than for the orchestra and _ singers. 
“One night, as I was sitting behind him 
during a performance, he asked me to 
put my hand on his head. I shrank 
from such familiarity, but he asked me 
again, opening his beautiful eyes of an 
Angora cat: ‘Put your hand on my 
skull!’ I was obliged to do this. He 
wished by this pantomime to let the 
audience know that he had a headache.” 





With its issue for September, 1914, 
the Musical Observer, the monthly maga- 
zine published by Carl Fischer, New 
York, with Gustav Saenger as editor, 
has gone back to its original form. It 
is now a large paper, similar to the 
Musician and Etude in size. Among the 
contributors to the September issue are 
Franz C. Bornschein, Harriette Brower, 
Frederick H. Martens, J. Van Broek- 
hoven, Herbert F. Peyser, Gustav Becker, 
A. Walter Kramer and several others. 


NEW WARE CHORAL WORK 





“Undine” Described as Lyric Tone 
Poem—Composer’s Concert Work 


Harriet Ware, the composer-pianist, is 
just completing a new work called “Un- 
dine,” a lyric tone poem which will have 
its first performance this Fall. The 
work requires a chorus of women’s 
voices and soprano and tenor soloists 
and is founded on an old legend of the 
sea fairy who loved a mortal. Its per- 
formance will require about thirty 
minutes. 

This work and various other composi- 
tions of Miss Ware will be presented 
throughout the country during the sea- 
son. Miss Ware and John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, will appear in joint recital in pro- 
grams of the former’s compositions. 
Aside from these recitals, numerous 
women’s clubs will present similar pro- 
grams with local soloists. Miss Ware, 
who in private life is Mrs. Hugh Mont- 
gomery Krumbhaar, has spent the Sum- 
mer at her home at Garden City Estates, 
Long Island. 





Milwaukee’s Symphony Concerts to Be 
Given by Chicago Orchestra 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 8.—Agitation 
in Milwaukee for the organization of a 
symphony orchestra has been somewhat 
quieted by the results of the experiment 
in this direction tried by the city of St. 
Paul. Some time ago the Milwaukee Mu- 
sical Society, which has always been a 
strong supporter of the local symphony 
orchestra idea, decided to confine its ac- 
tivities during the 1914-1915 season ex- 
clusively to the presentation of two series 
of five concerts each by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This is without doubt 
the most pretentious undertaking in Mil- 
waukee musical history and is generally 
regarded as supplying a much better 
class of symphony music than could pos- 
sibly be provided before several years’ 
time by any local organization. 

M. N. S. 





Miss Pelton-Jones to Open Fall Tour 


Frances Pelton-Jones, an American 
artist who has done much to make the 
harpsichord popular on modern concert 
programs, will open her season at Briar- 
cliff on the Hudson when she will give 
a concert of sixteenth to nineteenth cen- 
tury music at Briarcliff Lodge on Octo- 
ber 4. Shortly after, she leaves on a tour 
that will include middle Western terri- 
tory, with Nebraska and Iowa as ter- 
minations. The growing popularity of 
the harpsichord is attested by the num- 
ber of important bookings for Miss Pel- 
ton-Jones on the artist courses of dif- 
ferent leading institutions and clubs. 





Marcel Dupré, winner of this year’s 
Grand Prix de Rome, and the two win- 
ners of secondary prizes in the same 
contest have gone into the French army. 





Archie Beil, who has been the dramatic 
and musical editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, has joined the staff of the 
Cleveland Leader. 
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PITTSBURGHERS TO FORE 


Altschuler Plays Pratt Suite arid Has 
Pianist Russell as Soloist 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Sept. 14.—Modest 
Altschuler, conductor of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, gave a number of 
Pittsburgh soloists and Pittsburgh com- 
posers an opportunity to be heard at a 
most successful engagement closed at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition Music Hall last 
week. These included Dallmyer Russell, 
the pianist, who played for the first time 
in America Tscherepnin’s Piano Con- 
certo, supported by the orchestra. It 
was well received by the large audience. 

John B. Siefert, tenor soloist, also ap- 
peared with the orchestra and sang with 
great suctess Aan aria from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” the “Lend Me Your 
Aid.” He gave it with splendid color- 
ing. Silas G. Pratt’s symphonic suite, 
“Tempest,” and taken from Shakespeare, 
was also given a place on the program, 
the melodious music being greatly appre- 
ciated by the audience. One of the spe- 
cial treats of the week was the playing 
of music from “Boris Godounow.” 

E. C. S. 





Elsa Lyons Cook Soloist with Briarcliff 
Quintet 


BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y., Sept. 7.— 
The concert given here last evening at 
the Lodge by the Briarcliff Quintet, 
Louis Angeloty and Frank B. Charles, 
violins; Arthur Wilde, ’cello; George W. 
Needham, organ, and Lucius Hosmer, 
pianist and director, was increased in 
interest through the appearance of Elsa 
Lyons Cook, soprano, as soloist. Miss 
Cook sang Saint-Saéns’s “The Bell” and 
Van der Stucken’s “Fallih-Fallah” in a 
manner that won her the audience’s com- 
plete approval. Her vocal possessions 
are considerable and she interpreted her 
songs splendidly. Bach’s “Mein glau- 
biges Herz” with ’cello obbligato showed 
her equally at home in the florid music 
of the German master. She is a pupil 
of William S. Brady, the New York 
vocal instructor. The quintet performed 
Hosmer’s Overture “Rose of the Alham- 
bra,” the “Thais” Meditation, the March 
from Raff’s “Lenore” and an “Aida” 
selection in ar admirable manner. Mr. 
Wilde showed himself a capable ’cellist 
in pieces by Charles and Popper. 


Ziegfeld Teachers Reach Chicago for 
School Opening 


CuHIcAGo, ILL., Sept. 14.—The forty- 
ninth year of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege opened last Monday with a record- 
breaking enrollment of pupils In the 
nick of time most of those members of 
the faculty who had been abroad arrived 
to resume their classes, some of them 
having met with many difficulties in 
their efforts to reach Chicago. Leon 
Sametini came by way of Canada, Ruffo 
from Italy and Muhlmann and Knupfer 
through Holland. Several like O. Gor- 
don Erickson arrived some weeks before 
the school opened. 

Dr. Ziegfeld and his two sons have 
inaugurated progressive plans for the 
coming year. M. R. 





Reerfgagements for Rose Bryant 


Rose Bryant, the talented New York 
contralto, who has been spending the 
Summer in the Berkshires, preparing 
herself for the coming season, has been 
reengaged as soloist with the Mendels- 
sohn Club of Philadelphia, for Decem- 
ber 10. She will also be heard in recital 
at Briarcliff, N. Y., on November 1, and 
on the afternoon of December 1 at New 
Britain, Conn. Miss Bryant has also 
been reengaged for appearances during 
the season by many of the leading clubs. 





South and West to Hear Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss’s 
sixth annual southern and western tour 
begins early in November and will take 
in a wide territory. They have spent 
most of the Summer at their Lake 
George Summer home (with its adjacent 
artistic studio), interspersed with trips 
to the Adirondacks.and the Berkshires. 
Three of the Huss pupils, the Misses 
Elenore Payez, Ruth Covington and 
Ethel Thompson, have given informal re- 
citals in the studio. Mr. and Mrs. Huss 
return to New York City to begin a busy 
professional season on October 8. 





The Morning Musicals, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., have announced a fine series of 
concerts for their members this year— 
the Kneisel Quartet, Julia Culp and 
Harold Bauer. The club will not man- 


age any orchestral concerts this year, 
but will probably engage the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra for some of its 
morning recitals. 
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Poster Stamps Representing David Bispham in Various Characters 


ROGRESSIVE artists are quick to 
seize upon such innovations in busi- 
ness methods as may be calculated to 
further the advancement of their own 
When the poster stamp craze, 
for some time the rage in Europe, 
crossed the Atlantic, American adver- 
tising experts saw at once that these 
stamps would be effective novelty adver- 
tising for certain commodities. Now, 
an artist’s services are a commodity, 
and it was discerned by some that the 
publicity of poster stamps would make 
these services more salable. Among the 
first artists to make use of this new 
fad in their publicity campaigns was 
David Bispham, a number of whose 
stamps are reproduced above. 

In Mr. Bispham’s employment of the 
enlarged stamp photographs they are 
affixed to all literature and letters that 
go out concerning him. For his series 
of photographs he uses reproductions 
of the various baritone réles which he 
has sung at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in London and in Germany, and 
he has costumed some of his famous 
song offerings, such as “Danny Deever,” 
“Uncle Rome” and others. . 

“T believe in applying sane business 
methods to the conduct of any career,” 
declares Mr. Bispham. “I attempt to 


careers. 


view what I have for sale in the same 
way that a merchant regards his goods 
and I watch what the others offer so 
that every one shall not be traveling 
along the same path. I have never in- 
tended to use the stand I have taken 
for English song and pure speech as 
a so-called business method, yet it has 
created a widespread interest and in the 
last analysis it has been the best adver- 
tising any artist could ever employ. This 
on account of its educational and patri- 
otic worth and because it is the thing 
which should be fostered in an English- 
speaking country. 

“T think that advertising is an art 
just as much as is singing or acting or 
anything else that we honor with that 
name. To interest the entire public in 
what a person has to offer for the pub- 
lic’s own benefit or pleasure is surely 
worth consideration. I do not wish to 
be misunderstood, I do not mean blatant 
misstatements and sensational personal 
matters. I think that these things have 
made modest people dislike the ‘adver- 
tising’ side of their work, but a dig- 
nified presentation of a subject through 
proper mediums cannot be undignified, 
and in a day when people do not know 
what they want, or whom they want 
until they realize that a desire to see 
and hear certain people in certain pro- 
grams has been created by correct 
psychological principals.” 


. Dowell, 


AMERICANS ,ON THE ROSTER 


Several of Them to Sing with New 
Opera Company in Boston 


Boston, Sept. 14.—Further particv- 
lars regarding the opera season at popu- 
lar prices to be given under the direc- 
tion of William H. Leahy at the Boston 
Theater, beginning October 5, have been 
made public. The orchestra, practically 
the entire chorus and the ballet, will 
come from the forces previously engaged 
by the Boston Opera Company. Ales- 
sandro Bevani is organizing the com- 
pany. 

American singers of promise, as well 
as foreigners, will appear. Among these 
will be Blanche Hamilton Fox, the con- 
tralto, who has appeared successfully in 
many opera houses of Italy and South 
America; Alice Gentle and Miriam 
Ardini. Miss Fox will make her first 
appearance in opera in Boston as Am- 
neris in “Aida” on the opening night of 
the season. Miss Gentle, who was a 
member of Mr. Hammerstein’s company 
at the Manhattan Opera House, will ap- 
pear on Tuesday of the opening week 
as Carmen. Miss Ardini will appear on 
Wednesday night as Lucia. Mme. Jo- 
hanny Kristoffy, of the Hof Oper of 
Vienna; Lina Casti, a soprano of Italian 
name but English birth; Miss Lyming- 
ton, an American soprano whom the out- 
break of the war forced to give up a 
contract to appear this season at the 
Diisseldorf Opera in Germany, are other 
prominent women singers. 

Among the tenors of the company will 
be Giuseppe Tricario, Giuseppe Opezzo 
and Umberto Sacchetti. The baritones 
will be Milo Pico, Ferruccio Corradetti, 
Pietro Gallazzi, David Silva and the 
basses will be Pietro de Bassi and Jo- 
seph Florian. The latter was born in 
Boston, but has thus far appeared in 
opera only in Italy. The conductors will 
be Signor Bovi, who was for a season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
who comes more recently from the opera 
house in Havana, and Ignacio Castillo, 
formerly a conductor at the Opera, 
Mexico City. O. D. 


Constance Purdy Gives Encouragement 
to American Composers 


Constance Purdy, the New York con- 
tralto, who has won much prominence as 
a singer of Russian songs, is also a 
champion of the American composer, her 
programs for the past season displaying 
the fact that she has been most generous 
in their support. Among the American 
composers represented were Carpenter, 
Gilbert, Rummel, Mabel Daniels, Lulu 
Downing, Gena Branscombe, Marian 
Bauer, Class, Farwell, McMillan, Mac- 
Cadman, Foote, Chadwick and 
Ward-Stephens. She has been deeply 
interested in the remarkable songs of 
Charles Martin Loeffler and will use sev- 
eral of them during the coming season. 
Many of the most beautiful of these are 
set to French words. She will open her 
New York season early in November with 
a recital at the Women’s University 
Club. 


New Symphony Completed by Philadel- 
phia Composer 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Henry A. 
Lang, of this city, whose “Fantasies of a 
Poet” was played by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra last season, has completed a new 
symphony, which was written in less 
than six months. The work is in the 
classic form, without title. It is in C 
Minor and the movements are Allegro 
Moderato, Burlesque, Largo and Allegro 
Spiritoso. In the scherzo, which he has 
made the second movement, Mr. Lang 
has sought to lend something of glorifi- 
cation to American ragtime, in a manner 
which he intends to be characteristic and 
attractive, without cheapening effect. 
This is Mr. Lang’s fourth symphony and 
he is the author of many other composi- 
tions. | a Se. A 


New York to Hear de Tréville Costume 
Recital 


Yvonne de Tréville, the talented so- 
prano, will be heard in recital at the 
Brooklyn Institute on November 4, when 
she will present an interesting program 
containing her unique novelty, “Three 
Centuries of Prime Donne.” She will 
also give the same program at her New 
York recital at AZolian Hall the early 
part of November. 


Germaine Schnitzer as Denver Soloist 


Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, has 
been engaged as soloist at one of the 
early concerts of the Denver Symphony 
Orchestra, November 6. This is the 
second time this talented artist has been 
booked to appear at these concerts. 
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Mima Belle Montgomery, of Salida, 
Col., has been elected voice director at 
Wellesley College, Massachusets. 

= 

Among the numerous successful Sum- 
mer recitals played recently by Hilde- 
gard Brandegee, violinist, was one at 
Birdclyffe, an artist colony in the Cats- 
kills. 

* * x 

Stephen S. Townsend, the baritone, 
has returned to his Boston studio, after 
a short rest taken on his farm at Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

* ok * 


Wilbur Follett Unger has returned 
from a vacation trip through Canada. 
He has resumed his teaching in New 
York City and Montclair, N. J. 

* * * 

Emily Lyon McCallip, formerly of Co- 
lumbus, has removed to Philadelphia, 
where she has opened a studio for in- 
struction in piano and eurhythmics. 

s+ * 

Alice MacNutt, oratorio and opera so- 
prano, of Pueblo, Col., recently a student 
in German cities, cabled to Pueblo Sep- 
tember 7 that she was safe in London. 

*x* * * 

Mary Olcott, who occupied the posi- 
tion of organist at St. Joseph’s Church, 
New Britain, Conn., has resigned. Her 
work will be taken up by Edward F. 
Foley. 

* * * 

The piano pupils of Myrtie Butterfield 
gave a recital on September 8 in the 
Payson Parish House, Easthampton, 
Mass. A large audience of relatives and 
friends attended. 

a * * 

A recital that brought out the meri- 
torious features of the new organ in the 
Central Baptist Church, Westfield, 
Mass., was given on September 11 by 
J. S. R. MeCoy. 

x * x 

Jules Falk, violinist, of New York, 
played the last of the Summer’s engage- 
ments, September 6, on the Steel Pier, 
at Atlantic City, with Martini’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

x * 

Milwaukee musicians now abroad in- 
clude Carolyn Cone, pianist, who was in 
Berlin on last accounts, and Rose Phil- 
lips, also a pianist, who was in Switzer- 
land on August 17. 

* * * 

Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the Pol- 
ish pianist, with Joseph Adamowski, 
’cellist, played in recital at Seal Harbor, 
Me., on August 27, to a large assem- 
blage of the Summer colonists. 

x ok x 

On the Laconia, arriving in Boston on 
September 9, was Priscilla White, the 
Boston vocal teacher, who shared the try- 
ing experiences of so many who were 
forced to flee from war-ridden Europe. 


* ok * 

Mrs. A. D. Bramhall, of No. 784 Park 
avenue, director of the Tuesday Salon 
which gives five afternoon musicales at 
Sherry’s, New York, has arrived home 
after an absence of three months abroad. 

* * * 

Ethlyn King, of Pueblo, Col., has been 
elected to the faculty of the Wichita 
(Kan.) Conservatory of Music. Miss 
King is a pianist of ability and has been 
heard in concerts frequently in western 
cities. 

x * & 

The Mozart Club of Chesore, Conn., 
a recently formed organization com- 
posed mainly of pupils of Grace D. 
Pickett, gave its first recital on Sep- 





tember 5 before an audience of about 
seventy. 
* * * 


Helen Bissell Pettis, a pupil of Har- 
riot Endora Barrows, was the soloist at 
the last Sunday evening concert in the 
Mathewson Hotel, at Narragansett Pier, 
R. I. Miss Pettis has a high soprano 
voice which she uses with skill. 

* ok * 

Caroline G. Pulliam, the young colora- 
tura soprano of New York City, who has 
been filling concert engagements in Pan- 
ama, refused a flattering offer to go to 
Lima, Peru, and has sailed for Califor- 
nia to return to New York overland. 

* * * 

A concert was given in Milford, Conn., 
on September 10 for the benefit of the 
Memorial Hall. The soloists, Dorothea 
Burt, soprano; Ruth Wilcox, flautist, and 
Marion Fowler, pianist and accompan- 
ist, evidently pleased a very large audi- 
ence. 

* * 

Dr. Arthur Mees will again direct the 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society this season. 
It is planned to present Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust” at one of the concerts, 
for which performance the largest 
orchestra enlisted by this society will be 
engaged. 

ok *x * 

Geneva Holmes Jefferds, soprano, of 
Providence, R. I., and a _ professional 
pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows, ap- 
peared with marked success as soloist 
with R. H. Fairman’s concert band, in a 
series of concerts given in Philadelphia 
during late August. 

*x * * 

The Southern University of Music, 
through its directors, Albert Gerard- 
Thiers and Kurt Muller, has opened in 
the West End of Atlanta its fifth branch 
school. Other branches are located in 
East Point, College Park, Albany and 
Gadsden, Ala.’ 

* * * 

William Heaton gave an organ recital 
on September 10 in the South Meriden 
(Conn.) M. E. Church. Mr. Heaton, who 
is organist at St. Joseph’s Church in 
New York, was a former resident of 
South Meriden. He was capably assisted 
by Pelham Wilkes, bass. 

. ws 

After traveling from Shanghai, China, 
to Warsaw on his way to Berlin to con- 
tinue his musical studies, Ellsworth 
Grumman, a graduate of Yale Univer- 
sity School of Music, was compelled to 
abandon his plans and return to his 
home in Bridgeport, Conn. 

s+ 2 

Mrs. James Taft Daniels, chairman 
of the committee on the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs in the Columbus 
Women’s Music Club, will have the man- 
agement of three entertainments early 
in the Autumn for the national and 
State officers of the Federation, one of 
which will be a recital. 

* * x 

Reorganization of the Atlanta Music 
Festival Chorus for the Winter began 
last week. The membership is limited to 
those who pass rigid examinations. Ex- 
amination of the applicants, who are nu- 
merous, continued through September 
16, the final organization being effected 
HA Dr. Edwin Arthur Kraft, city organ- 
ist. 

* * * 

The program committee of the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has announced an 
attractive program for the coming sea- 
son. Among the artists and organiza- 
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tions to appear before the club are Mme. 
Gerville-Réache, Emilio De Gogorza, 
Marie Sundelius, Katherine Goodson, 
the Sevcik Quartet and others. 
*x * * 
Olga von Tirk-Rohn, soprano, re- 
cently won much success in her four -- 

earances at the Arcade, Asbury Park, 
N. J. Her audiences on each occasion 
numbered more than 3,000 persons. Her 
program consisted of an aria from “Er- 
nani,” one from “Madama Butterfly” and 
Van der Stucken’s “Come With Me,” all 
of which were heartily encored. 

* * * 

Arthur Ware Lock, formerly con- 
nected with Brown University and for 
the last three years professor of music 
at the University of Wisconsin and pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Music Teachers’ 
Association, will be in Providence this 
season as an associate teacher of piano 
and theory in the music school of which 
Mrs. Anne Gilbreth Cross is director. 


* * * 


Atlanta’s Independent Union chorus of 
200 voices, with A. R. Walton as di- 
rector, made its appearance before an 
audience of about 4,000 at the free organ 
concert given by Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
municipal organist of Atlanta, on Sep- 
tember 6. The chorus sang “Glory to 
Israel’s God,” J. H. Rosecrans; “Daugh- 
ter of Zion,” H. R. Palmer, and several 
encores. 

* x x 


Four morning musicales are an- 
nounced by Rachel Busey Kinsolving, to 
be given in the Woman’s Club Building 
at Evanston, Ill., beginning October 20. 
Florence Hinkle, the soprano, and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will open 
the series. Then will follow recitals by 
Helen Stanley, soprano; Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist; Josef Lhévinne, pianist, 
and Lambert Murphy, tenor. 

* * * 

Columbus musicians who have _ re- 
turned from their vacations include Mrs. 
Lucille Pollard Carroll, piano teacher, 
who spent the Summer in Niagara Falls, 
Can.; Mrs. Harry Hatton McMahon, 
music supervisor of the Columbus School 
for Girls, who spent the vacation period 
in Norfolk, Conn., and New York City, 
and Robert W. Roberts, newly elected 
supervisor of public school music in Co- 
lumbus, who was at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

* * * 

Beginning the season of the Arche 
Club of Chicago, Louise Harrison Slade, 
contralto; John B. Miller, tenor; Burton 
Thatcher, baritone, and C. Gordon Wed- 
ertz, organist and director, will partici- 
pate in an elaborate program on Octo- 
ber 2. Lectures and concerts of various 
kinds will alternate through the year un- 
til March 26, 1915, when Dr. Frank W. 
Gunsaulus will deliver an _ address, 
“Lyrical Interpretation of Life,” with 
the Central Church Choir assisting. 

* * ba 

An interesting recital was given on 
August 28 at North Conway, N. H., by 
Carl M. Roeder, the New York pianist 
and teacher; his eight-year-old daugh- 
ter, Dorothy Roeder, and Miss Hampton, 
one of Mr. Roeder’s artist-pupils. Young 
Miss Roeder displayed remarkable tal- 
ent in her playing of a Bach “Solfeg- 
gietto,” Grieg’s “The Birdling” and Mas- 
senet’s “Air de Ballet.” Mr. Roeder and 
Miss Hampton gave an artistic perform- 
ance of the Allegro Affetuoso of Schu- 
mann’s A Minor Concerto, on two pianos. 

e+ eis 

Far Rockaway music-lovers are inter- 
ested in the Music Club organized by 
Mme. Jeanne Franko, who is spending 
the Summer there, and a number of 
prominent women have already joined 
the organization, which meets once a 
eweek. It is for eight-hand playing on 
two pianos, and the members are Mrs. 
Adolph Elsas, Mrs. L. Kohn, Miss B. 
Sachs, Mrs. J. Bretzfelder, Mrs. M. Hell- 
man, Mrs. L. Heller, Constance Toch 
and Bertha Frobel. 


* * x 


Ida Woodbury Seymour, soprano, of 
Brooklyn, made a notable success at the 
Good Luck Summer meetings of the Mur- 
ray Grove Association, held in August, 
at Murray Grove, N. J., near Barnegat 
Bay. She sang “He Leadeth Me” at the 
missionary rally meeting, August 17, on 
a program with Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin, 
contralto, of Chicago, and the Good Luck 


Male Quartet. On August 23 Mrs. Sey- 
mour sang “Fear Not Ye, O Isreal,” by 
Dudley Buck, with fine effect, in the Pot- 
ter Memorial Church, and later, as a 
conclusion to the day’s exercises, “Good- 
bye, Sweet Day,” by Kate Vannah. 
x * x 
Mrs. Ella May Smith gave a series of 
seven lectures at the Summer School of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
the subjects being: “The Talking Ma- 
chine as a Musical Means of Grace,” 
“The Outlook for American Composers,” 
“The Concertgoer and his Preparation 
to Appreciate the Program,’ “The 
Province of the Music Club,” “The Art 
of Program-making,” “The Value of 
Artist Recitals” and “Music Schools in 
Settlements.” Mrs. Smith will address 
the Women’s Music Club of Keokuk, 
Iowa, October 5, and the Zanesville 
(Ohio) Music Club later in October, 
* * x 
Grace Jeannette Brooks, contralto, of 
Columbus, has been elected head of the 
vocal department of the Conservatory of 
Music of Dennison University, in Gran- 
ville, Ohio. Granville will gain another 
Columbus musician in the person of 
Liela Brown, organist and pianist, who 
has been chosen for the organ depart- 
ment of Dennison University. Among 
Miss Brown’s duties will be to preside at 
the organ of the Baptist Church in Gran- 
ville, to have charge of the organ de- 
partment, and to assist in the teaching 
of piano in the conservatory. Miss 
Brown went to Columbus from Baltimore 
a year ago. 
xk x 
The Crescendo Club, of Atlantic City, 
N. J., has sent out its new year-books. 
Its plans. include free concerts at the 
public schools and for charity, as well 
as two club meetings each month from 
October 6 until next May. The subjects 
are the “Letters of Famous Musicians” 
and recitals of these composers’ works 
will be features: Beethoven, Bach, 
Haydn, Weber, Gluck, Mozart, Rossini, 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Schu- 
mann, Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt. The 
officers of the club are Anna Shill Hemp- 
hill, Ida Taylor Bolte, Laura Westney, 
Anna Castner, Mrs. John Lange, Sara 
Croasdale, Mrs. Horace Hoch, Susan 
Lloyd Bailey. The club has eighty-six 
members and is in its tenth season. A 
visit from the Philadelphia Orchestra is 
on its books for the third time. 


x * x 


Mme. Emily Tate, member of the fac- 
ulty of the music department of Grafton 
Hall, the women’s college at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., who has been spending the 
Summer in London with her husband, 
writes that she has been appointed a 
member of the Red Cross Society and 
has been taking an active part in the 
organization and equipment of the nurs- 
ing staff at the seat of war. Mme. Tate 
had considerable experience in this work 
in the Franco-Prussian and Russian- 
Japanese wars. However, she evidently 
does not intend to pursue the work fur- 
ther, as her letter states that, with her 
husband, Frank Graham, she expects to 
sail for America on September 5, trav- 
eling by way of Montreal, where she is 
scheduled to appear in a recital for the 
Convent of the Sacred Name on Sep- 
tember 14. 
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technique of a master.—Berlin Borsen Courier. 
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Leonard Borwick is an artist gifted not only with 
refined taste and deep musical feeling, but with the 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 

reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA not later 

- than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication, 


Individuals 

Anderton, Margaret.—New York, Oct. 8, 22 
and Nov. 5. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Newark, N. J., Oct. 14. 

Black, Cuyler.—Bangor, Me., Oct, 2; Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 6. 

Brown, Albert Edmund.—Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 20; Northampton, Mass., Nov. 9. 


Bryant, Rose.—Briarcliff, N. Y., Nov. 1; 
Philadelphia (Mendelssohn Club), Dec. 10; 
New Britain, Conn., Dec. 1, 

Cooper, Jean Vincent.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 


2; Portland, Me., Oct. 6. 


De Gogorza, Emilio.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 1; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 5. 


Eames, Emma.—Bangor, Me., Oct, 1; Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 5. 


Fox, Felix.—Boston, Oct. 25. 


Ganz, Rudolph.—Worcester, 
25. 
Gerville-Réache, Jeanne.—Boston, Dec. 6. 


Mass., Sept. 


Giordano, Salvatore.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 1; 
Portland, Me., Oct. 5. 


Gluck, Alma.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 25. 


Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Rockville Center, 
Oct. 6; Newburgh, Oct. 16. 

Hinkle, Florence. — Worcester Festival, 
Sept. 23. 





MARIE STAPLETON 


MURRAY 


SOPRANO 





The recognition that has been ac- 
corded Marie Stapleton Murray on the 
concert platform is not only a tribute 
to the genius of the artist, but it at- 
tests the sincerity of the patriotic de- 
sire that the American trained singer 
prevail in our national musical life. 
Naturally endowed with a _ beautiful 
voice, perfectly placed and with fault- 
less musicianship, this singer is a 
brilliant testimonial to American 
methods. 


For terms in Concert, Oratorio, Festivals, 
Address 


M. S. MURRAY 
242 West 109th St., New York 
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London Agent: H. B. PHILLIPS, 17 Orchard Street W. 
in Agt. Concert Direktion:; Hermann Wolff, Flotwell Str. 





‘MILLS 


SOPRANO 
CHURCH CONCERT ORATORIO 
62 W. 45th Street, New York 


WALLINGFORD 
RIEGGER 


Theory and Composition 











Ivins, Ann.—-Toronto Festival, Oct. 23, 


Kaiser, Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 8. 


Klein, Olive.-—Worcester Festival, Sept. 24, 
25. 


Lee, Cordelia.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 3; Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 7. 


Lerner, Tina.—Boston, Nov, 22. 


Marie.—Western tour, 


Matzenauer, 
Oct. 27. 


Mitchell, Geo.—Boston, Nov. 8. 


Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Marshall- 
town, Ia., Nov. 12; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 17. 


Margarete. — Houston, Tex., 


Otis, Florence Anderson.—Bangor, Me., 
Oct. 2; Portland, Me., Oct. 6. 

Powell, Maud.—Boston, Oct. 25. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.— Worcester’ Festival, 
Sept. 24. 

Potter, Mildred.—Worcester Fes*ival, Sept. 
23, 24. 

- Rogers, Francis.—Lenox, Mass., Sept, 24; 


Tuxedo, N. Y., Oct. 10; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Nov. 5: Lawrenceville, N. J., Nov. 11; Maple- 
wood, N. J., Nov. -18. 

Samaroff, Olga.—Philadelphia, 
Boston, Nov. 15. 


Nov, 6, 7; 


Schutz, Christine. — Worcester Festival, 
Sept. 24. 

Serato, Arrigo.—Boston, Nov. 8. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Chicago, Nov. 15; 
cago, Dec. 6. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Newark, N. J., 
Oct, 7; Boston, Oct. 25; Buffalo, Oct. 27; 
Philadelphia, Oct. 29. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Chicago, Oct. 18; Cleve- 
land, Nov. 3; St. Louis, Nov. 13-14; Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 23 (Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra). 

Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—Brooklyn, 
Sept. 20, 26. 


Chi- 


Wells, John Barnes.—Newburgh, N. Y., 
Oct. 16; Meriden, Conn., Oct. 19; Derby, 
Conn., Oct. 23; Akron, O., Oct. 27. 

Wheeler, William. — Middlebury, Conn. 


(Westover School), Oct. 22. 
Whitehill, Clarence. — Worcester Festival, 
Sept. 24, 25. 
Williams, H. 
Sept.. 23, 25. 
Witherspoon, Herbert.— Worcester Festival, 
Sept. 23. 


Zimbalist, 
Sept. 24. 


Evan.—Worcester Festival, 


Efrem. — Worcester Festival, 








Why the Visiting Orchestra Cannot 
Supplant the Permanent Local 
Orchestra in Cultural Value 








N a recent editorial, the New York 
Sun comments on the disbanding of 

the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, stat- 
ing that the symphony orchestra, per se, 
long ago became a sign of civic pros- 
perity; that it is an evidence of culture 
and an agency for good; that many such 
organizations have disbanded because of 
the limited audiences to which they ap- 
pealed; that the organization supported 
by one person is on a sounder basis than 


the one supported by its audience; that 
the failure of such audiences to increase 
and the necessity for sensational soloists 
have played important parts in the suc- 
cess and failure of organizations; that 
the visits of orchestras from other cities 
are as good for the city as a permanent 
organization. The editorial in question 
also states: 

‘* * * it is not possible to say that the 
same advantages which a permanent orches- 
tra in a city offered may not still be gained 
by the visits of other orchestras. The last 
community to deny this should be New York. 
Its most popular concerts are supplied by an 
orchestra that comes from Boston. * * #* 
Practically few of the so-called permanent 
orchestras are on a substantial basis, and 
few of them correspond to any real artistic 


need of the community. The visits of the 
fine trained organizations of other and larger 
cities supply the demand for music. - 9 
When a permanent orchestra has not suc- 
ceeded in teaching its hearers to prize the 
work over the interpreter it has not accom- 


plished one of its main purposes.” 


If, in many ways, the Sun editorial 
states the general case clearly it yet fails 
in the particular instance. Though the 
causes of the disbanding of the St. Paul 
orchestra were nominally the failure to 
raise the necessary guarantee and the 
final prospect of being deprived of cer- 
tain sensational soloists because of the 
European war, the real causes were 
vastly different. 

In the first place, the St. Paul orches- 
tra never had any real reason for being. 
It was founded not on a real demand by 
the music lovers of St. Paul, but because 
of the spirit of rivalry between that city 
and Minneapolis. Economically there is 
room in these two cities for one organ- 
ization, not two. The result, which 
might have been foreseen and which has 
for the past couple of years been dis- 
counted in musical circles, is that the 
organization possessing the more mag- 
netic and capable conductor has survived. 
Walter Henry Rothwell is a musician of 
many excellent qualifications, but as a 
symphonic conductor he was far sur- 
passed by his Minneapolis colleague. The 


audiences in St. Paul did not increase 
because better concerts were being given 
in Minneapolis. ie 

The engaging of sensational soloists 1s 
the last straw at which an harassed man- 
agement grasps. Such an effort to bol- 
ster up a symphonic organization has al- 
ways failed. Pittsburgh may be cited as 
an example. As long as the Pittsburgh 
orchestra was maintained as a sym- 
phonic organization it showed growth; 
when it became a means of exploiting 
sensational artists it failed and was dis- 
banded. If there are few American or- 
chestras on a permanent basis why is it 
that the St. Paul orchestra is the only 
one to disband because of. the failure of 
its soloists, since all of them are in the 
same boat? 

In stating that practically the same 
purposes may be served by visits of or- 
chestras from larger cities the Sun fails 
to take into account that any city worthy 
of the name has local pride. Providing 
the economic situation is favorable it is 
inevitable that a city possessing local 
pride will develop its own resources. We 
are too apt, in this country, to account 
musical development as the .hearing, oc- 
casionally, of great organizations or 
great artists. It is that and more. The 
cities which maintain their own perma- 
nent orchestras are the true musical cen- 
ters of America. To any one who doubts 
this assertion it is only necessary to re- 
fer to Cincinnati, to San Francisco, to 
Philadelphia as a contrast to those cities 
which import their symphony concerts. 
A city which possesses its own symphony 
organization, even though it is not equal 
to the Boston orchestra, is better off than 
the one which has its occasional feasts of 
music. 

The citing of the Boston orchestra and 
its popularity in New York is unfortu- 
ate. Let us admit that it is the most 
popular orchestral organization playing 
in New York, it still may not be correct 
to say that a city may gain the same ad- 
vantages from the visits of out-of-town 
organizations. If the Boston orchestra 
has a greater following in New York it 
is because its audiences were prepared 
by the New York orchestras and at- 
tracted by prima donna conductors, be- 
sides which the organization is in itself a 
prima donna orchestra. 

In addition, it may be pertinent to re- 
call that the Boston Orchestra limits its 
New York appearances to ten, while the 
Philharmonic alone has approximately 
fifty New York performances. If the 
Philharmonic appeared as rarely as the 
Boston orchestra might it not attain to 
the same kind of popularity? 
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Roscherstr. 9 BERLIN THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 WEST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 
oases PAOLO GUETTA PROFESSOR OF, SINGING 
WILLIAM Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY 
Member N. Y. Philharmonic On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. Verdi. Author of: 
Violin Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Co. 
CAROLYN Of which ALESSAND RO BONCI writes : 
Voice Late Prima Donna Chemnitz & Bremen Opera Dearest Master: Parma, 21st Sept., 1913. 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank Miller, Oscar Saenger 


Studio: 578 Madison Ave. Tel. Plaza 6737. 





The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove’’ corresponds 
so exactly to those of the true School, and to mine, that as well as congratulating you most heartily. I 


wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, that all may follow them. 


Alessandro Bonci. 





It would be interesting to know 
whether the Boston organization’s audi- 
ences are not composed of auditors who 
are regular patrons of the other orches- 
tras plus that floating musical public 
which will always attend a _ concert 
which is not “made in New York.” To 
many of the discerning the concerts of 
the New York Philharmonic and the 
Damrosch orchestras have given as 
much genuine pleasure as those of the 
Boston orchestra. The latter orchestra 
has been so cleverly managed from a 
publicity standpoint that it would attract 
as large an audience in unmusical Po- 
dunk as it would in New York; its value 
lies in the fact that it is the Boston or- 
chestra, and not so much in its super- 
lative merits. 

The economic basis of an orchestra de- 
pends entirely on local conditions. The 
Boston orchestra depends on a single 
man, the Philharmonic and Chicago or- 
chestras on the support of their com- 
munities. All are successful and all are 
undoubtedly permanent. To claim that 
the one-man support is the best is to 
ignore local conditions and to deny the 
force of musical culture in this country. 
Rather than not have good music it is 
wise to accept the musical charity of a 
single individual, but it is far better for 
the community and the country that its 
music be the outcome of general support. 
That which costs nothing is of doubtful 
value in the long run. The friends of the 
Cincinnati orchestra are well able to en- 
dow that organization amply, but they 
have shown great wisdom in developing 
a clientele which feels a pride in its own 
orchestra. The citizen who knows that 
his orchestra exists because he supports 
it derives greater value from its concerts 
than the one whose music comes to him 
as a charity. A. L. JUDSON. 
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ONE OF STOKOWSKI’S 
MEN UNDER ARMS 


Philadelphia Orchestra ’Cellist 
Fighting for Kaiser— Other 
Members Heard From 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 14, 1914. 


RRANGEMENTS for the fifteenth 
season of the Philadelphia Orches- 

tra have practically been completed. Mr. 
Stokowski, as usual, has prepared in ad- 
vance the programs for the entire series 
of twenty-five concerts, and that for the 
opening pair includes Weber’s Overture 
to “Der Freischiitz,” Brahms’s Second 
Symphony in D Major,  Sibelius’s 
“Legend of the Swan of Tuonela” and 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Spanish Caprice.” 
The first pair of concerts, according to 


custom, will be without a soloist. The 
second week will bring Alma Gluck and 
the third week, October 30-31, Frank 
Gittelson, the young American violinist, 
whose home is in this city. This will be 
Mr. Gittelson’s first appearance in this 
country after having been in Europe for 
several years. His number will be Lalo’s 
Concerto. 

With possibly two exceptions, the per- 
sonnel of the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
the coming season will remain un- 
changed. Herman Sandby, the first vio- 
loncellist, who is now in Denmark, has 
cabled the management that he will sail 
from Copenhagen in a few days, and 
Daniel Maquarre, the first flautist, ar- 
rived in Philadelphia last week. Four 
other members of the orchestra, who 
have been abroad, have been heard from, 
and all will be able to return in time to 
fulfil their contracts. 

Hans Rimmer, the ’cellist, who has 
been a conspicuous figure in the orches- 
tra almost since its organization, is now 
fighting in the German army. In a re- 
cent letter to L. A. Mattson, of the or- 
chestra’s business office, Mr. Rimmer 
wrote: “We will die as did our fathers— 
for God, Kaiser and Fatherland.” 

One of the most successful musical 
seasons in the history of Willow Grove 
Park, the suburban resort upon which 
home-staying Philadelphians largely de- 
pend for musical enjoyment during the 
Summer, was closed last evening by 
Sousa and his band, with an immense 
audience in attendance. Notwithstand- 
ing the unusually cool weather that has 
prevailed most of the time during his 
two weeks’ engagement, Sousa has at- 
tracted large crowds and has been re- 
ceived with old-time enthusiasm. Espe- 
cially popular have been the several pro- 
grams made up entirely of his own com- 
positions, given by request. Last Fri- 
day evening Mr. Sousa was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given at Willow 
Grove by the Poor Richard Club. 

A. L. T. 





New Ballets for Pavlowa 


Six new classical ballets, a forty- 
minute modern ballroom soirée and ten 
new divertissements will be presented by 
Mile. Anna Pavlowa during her forth- 
coming tour of America. This announce- 
ment is made by Max Rabinoff, manag- 
ing director. Pavlowa will again be 
supported by a ballet company and sym- 
phony orchestra. She will have an en- 
tirely new set of scenery and costumes, 
representing an outlay of approximately 
$125,000, partly the toll of war. Among 
Pavlowa’s supporting company will be 
M. Clustine and M. Volinine. 
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FALL VACATION DAYS OF MUSICAL FAVORITES 











No. 1—John Thompson, the Philadelphia pianist, and Robert Patterson Strine, the artist’s manager, of the same city, on the deck of the old 
battleship “Constitution,” in Boston Harbor. No. 2—Louis Stillman, the pianist and teacher, golfing in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. No. 3—Robert Gottschalk; tenor (on the right), with one of his pupils and his accompanist at Mr, Gottschalk’s Summer home, 
in Biloxi, Miss. No. 4—Henrietta Bach, the violinist, and Simon Wolf, of Washington, D. C., in the White Mountains. No. 5—Rudolf 
Reuter (front seat), the Chicago pianist, and Carl M. Roeder, the New York pianist and teacher, motoring in the White Moun- 
tains. No. 6—Charles Tamme, tenor and vocal teacher, in his garden at Newark, N. J. No. 7—Adela Bowne, soprano, and her 
husband, Henry P. Kirby, a prominent arch'tect, on the grounds of their South Orange, N. J., home. No. 8—Oscar Seagle, the baritone, 

No. 9—Benjamin E. Berry, the tenor, and his wife, formerly Viola Van Orden, 


playing ball at his Summer home in Sussex, England. 
mezzo-soprano, enjoying bucolic pleasures at Loudon, N. H. No. 10—Christine Miller, contralto, on the “Imperator.” No, 11— 
Randall Hargreaves, basso cantante, at Point o’ Woods, L. I. No. 12—John Hyatt Brewer. conductor of the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, 


golfing at Canaan, N, H. 





Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 
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